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at Lower 
Production 


Save one-half cent per pie on your 

crusts alone—yet have flakier, more tender 
crusts than ever before. 

International’s Flaky Crust Pie Flour requires 

as much as 15% less expensive ingredients than 
ordinary flours—cuts production costs way down. 
The scientifically controlled protein content 

and uniform granulation of Flaky Crust 

make the difference. 


a International 
Uy 


Lcitina COR PAR Y 
Pd Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Next time make it — 
Flaky Crust—for crusts —_3,—--~ 
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that are more tender 
and stay tender—longer 








“Bakery-Proved ‘Trademark 
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Top Notch Milling 


Efficiency Demands 
Bulk Flour Storage 


An efficient bulk storage plant 
pays for itself in a relatively short 
time. You are making bulk flour 
savings available to your custom- 
ers. Why not get some of these 
savings yourself? 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Gread is the 


Staff of Life’ 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





























Country-Milled 
from Country-Kan 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 





America’s foremost yi 


wheat producing 


; 
section ts 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO. iF 


id Mt PHERSON, KANSAS ° 
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HERE ARE FIVE SMART MINDS running in the 
same direction ... toward a Bemis-designed package! 
After they’ve “Oh, my deared,” “By Georged,” and “Gee 
whizzed,” they will all reach out and deposit Bemis- 
designed packages of flour in their baskets. 


They are obeying an impulse... an impulse stimulated 
by their reactions to Bemis’ sharp, crisp, multicolor 
printing in harmonious colors (thanks to Quantacolor, 
a scientific yardstick for determining colors that look 
right together) on the fine printing surface of Bemis 
Becote paper. 


A Bemis Becote package also turns an “impulse buyer” 
into a steady customer, because the contrasting Bemis 
Blue lining makes the white flour look even whiter. 


Where does Mr. Business Executive fit into the flour- 
buying picture? He qualifies as an impulse buyer since 
he, too, buys what is pleasing to the eye whether it’s 


66 99 neckties or food packages. 
Oh, My Dear & 6:0 i , * 


But he is subconsciously aware of more than appear 
ance.. he knows the thought, work and facilities 
the SERVICE. that make a package a selling package. 
(a4 >? In Bemis’ case, it means ten plants making consumer- 
B George size paper bags (one or more of them convenient to any 
A J ’ oF location), plus the experience that comes from making 
more packages of this kind than any other manufacturer. 


‘c * 99 Future purse-holders like Little Miss Pigtails are also 
(Jee W hiz learning to obey the impulse that starts the mind-to- 
hand-to-product-to-basket trip ...a trip made thousands 

of times daily if your product is packaged by Bemis. 


To some people flour is flour and the only thing sepa- 
rating one brand from another is its package .. . 


So, the package that catches the eye catches the sale! 
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GENERAL OFFICES—408 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS 2, MO. © SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES O Bemis 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lala of the Woods Milling Co., Limited | 





Cable Address iD ALL 
“HASTINGS” de CABLE CODES 
Montreal Carnet USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators ix Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. | 
sinvenxn ra rn and itr What Fa” Specialists in Milling 
Jatin se srareownn | | Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


— GUARANTEED BRANDS 


T'S IN THE RECORD © | PURITY GREAT WEST THREE STARS 


with \ CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION 




















WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON’’ TORONTO, CANADA 








CANADA'S 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 





OATMEAL 


SE 
( WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
‘ MONARCH 


Foceues CRESCENT 


A 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS Z 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON  } 


try iyh Cyt | Flour CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


VeRO AL iat: | MAPLE mad’ — COMPANY 
} ee Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


A 1TREALI 


Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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| TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WEBER'S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


ei : cat ae 
8 process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
ith bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
aes 
see 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 





BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 











Centenmal MILLS, INC. is ‘ania 


lo increase absorption 
GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH To 


improve bakeshop performance 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR Lt reeeh 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR I | 


6,500,000 
“lhe ~ Bushels 


: Country end 
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CENTENNIAL CAKE F ~ . - 
f Terminal 


Sterage 
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NEW SPOKANE Milk... ONE OF 


“ THE WORLD'S; MOST “MODERN 


| 
ie.) 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS } \ ; 
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You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 


Or receive better service ° Or be 








in better hands 





lt pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE 
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ao ae Dannen Mills, Inc. GRAIN and JOBBING DIVISION = 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. KANSAS CITY, MO 
1009 Corby Bidg. 300 Boord of Trade 
Phone 3-078) Phone Vi 2-7038 


* PORTLAND 
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. | Dannen Covers 3 
| 2 3 . the Midlands \\ 
hy 
’ » . ‘ Yr “wr lary We offer you top i: 


quality milling wheat 
and all feed grains 








WHAT SELLS 
BAKED FOODS 


NO. 1 IN A SERIES 








DURING THE HARVEST, experts visit ~ colleges and crop improvement groups 
the wheat areas and begin the task of which Pillsbury helps support. Pur- 
sampling the crop. Each year new va- pose—to find the best wheat for mill- 
rieties are planted and tested under ing into flour. Also, certain areas may 
the supervision of leading agricultural produce better baking wheat. Find- 


QUALITY BAKED FOO} 


and at Pillsbury. 
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| 
‘ BLENDING THE WHEAT is the next step. Most flours are milled from a combina- 
. tion of wheat types—and establishing the right proportions is a critical part of 
. the milling process. Painstaking analysis by these Pillsbury experts assures the 
: baker of uniform baking characteristics every time. And this uniformity of ingre- 
dients is helping the bakers of America produce a more uniform product ...a 
Ss better product for the American housewife. Modern milling methods have helped 
. ‘ the baker build his business and win greater customer acceptance for his products. 
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RESERVOIR OF WHEAT is maintained in the vast 
elevator system that covers the wheat producing areas. 
In elevators like this there is an “inventory” of wheat 
on hand to assure a supply of every kind of fine, high 
grade wheat for every kind of flour. 
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} ing those areas is the first job of the 
| Pillsbury men who visit elevators in 
) the important wheat producing 
- counties—all the way from Okla- 
homa to the fields in Manitoba. 


WHEAT SAMPLES are rushed to one of 
Pillsbury’s five experimental mills where 
they are cleaned, tested and milled 
into flour. The flour is laboratory tested 
by chemists and finally baked into test 


loaves of bread. These test reports guide 
Pillsbury’s Grain Buying experts—who 
purchase wheat from the areas that 
produce samples with the best baking 
characteristics. 


DS START WITH QUALITY WHEAT 


.. Wheat selection starts in_the field! 


IN THE MODERN MILL, wheat is thor- 
oughly cleaned, conditioned and ground .. . 
during which the coarse elements are sifted 
away, leaving only the pure, fine flour. The 
miller of today is a skilled engineer who em- 
ploys precision equipment to produce a 
consistently uniform product for the baker. 
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END OF THE JOURNEY ..... where the 
many months of painstaking analysis, 
checking and testing pay off! Since the 
first analysis in the wheat field, hundreds 
of highly skilled Pillsbury people have 
contributed to the overall job of bringing 
better, more uniform flour to the baker. 


.. your partner in building sales! 


bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Reading, 'riting, 'rithmetic 
...-and riboflavin (B-2)? 

Yes sir, because children are learning the facts 
about foods today, too. t 
Perhaps that’s the reason that every one of these | 
scholars will have bread for lunch—from a sand , 
wich box or at the school cafeteria — but more than ; 
likely it’s because bakers everywhere have made 
bread so convenient, so nutritious . . . so good to eat! j 


We're proud to specialize in milling the flours 
that have helped the bakers of America make their 
products so downright delicious. 

If you are not making use of our specialized 
services (although a great many other leading 
bakers are), why not send a part of your business 
our way? We'll pay the freight on your phone call 
or wire... and give you the most pleasing product 
and service you've ever had! 
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: FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 
Ht MINNEAPOLIS ¢« KANSAS CITY 





* Available to teachers from Wheat Flour Institute on request 
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CLOSE TO CAPACITY 


BUFFALO — Flour production for 
the week ending Sept. 20 climbed to 
within 3% of the total seven-day com- 
bined capacity of all the mills which 
operate here, causing statisticians to 
sit up and take notice. Most of the 
Buffalo mills ground a full seven 
days, with some just a shade below 
to account for the remaining 3%. 
Total production reached 651,015 ewt. 
The highest possible output would be 
665,000 cwt. Mill representatives cred- 
ited the heavy production to a back- 
log of export as well as domestic 
orders. 





Cause of Albers’ 
Plant Explosion 
At Oakland Sought 


OAKLAND, CAL.—An_ investiga- 
tion by engineers and production per- 
sonnel of the Albers Milling Co, is 
under way to try to determine the 
exact cause of an explosion and flash 
fire which occurred at the company’s 
plant here about noon Sept. 16. 

Company officials said that until a 
more complete investigation is made, 
it would be impossible to estimate 
the damage to the plant and equip- 
ment by the explosion and fire and 
ubsequent water damage from the 
sprinkler system in the plant. 

Eighteen employee about 10% of 
the working force—were injured in 
some degree and sent to medical 
centers for attention. Five workers 
were reported to be in serious con- 
dition 

The explosion occurred on the third 
floor of the feed mill section of the 
plant. It came at a time when many 
workers were away from the blast 
area, being at lunch in another part 
of the building. Initial investigation, 
company officials said, indicated that 
the accident was a dust explosion 

Oakland fire department officials 
checked into the possibility that the 
blast may have been caused by a 
park from a small grinding machine 
on the ground floor. They stated that 
materials were conveyed from the 
grinder to seventh floor bins by means 
of a vacuum chute and that a spark 
may have been sucked up the chute. 

Slight damage resulted to the for- 
mula feed warehouse in the plant and 
the cereal manufacturing division, 
which was not seriously damaged, 
was expected to be in operation later 
this month 

Feed service to customers has not 
been interrupted, Albers officials said. 
Feed orders are being filled on sched- 
company plants in Port- 
land, Ore., and Beaumont and Los 
Angeles, Cal., and it was indicated 
that another feed manufacturer had 
offered production facilities to assist 
the company in maintaining sufficient 
output to take care of all customers 

By late afternoon of the day of 
the explosion, Albers plants in Los 
Angeles and Beaumont had increased 
output, and by the next day the Port- 
land mill had increased production 
to supply areas north and east of the 
Oakland mill 

Officials of the general office in 
Los Angeles flew to San Francisco 
after the explosion and immediately 
formed plans for getting the mill back 
ints full operation 

Estimates indicated that the feed 
mill would possibly be back in pro- 
duction some time in October 
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surraco prooucton Meeting Eve Sees Opposition Gains 
As Cwt. Adherents Fortify Case 


Demise of Cwt. Plan 
Seen as Outcome 


At USDA Talks 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON— This is the week 
which may see the proposal to use 
the hundredweight measure in place 
of the bushel given a quiet burial, 
even if promises are made to the 
mourners that resurrection at some 
future time is not out of the question 
The obsequies may be intoned when 
advocates and opponents of the 
change, which has the support of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, meet 
on Sept. 25 in Washington to discuss 
the suggested shift 

There is some weakening in the 
stand taken by the supporters of the 
shift, though they will not budge from 
their view that the change would be 
a useful one 

The expectation is that numerically 
the opposition will outnumber the 
supporters of the plan at the meeting 
USDA, through the National Grain 
Trade Council, has extended invita 
tions to those interests which have 
filed written objections to the sug- 
gestion and to all those bodies which 


might have an interest in the plan 
Prominent among the opposition will 
be members of the Minneapolis mat 
ket and the terminal grain interest 
and members of the Kansas City mat 
ket. The export market has little, il 
any, interest in the issue since it deals 
in terms of weight rather than bush 


Important USDA officials appear to 
be wavering in their support of the 
proposal, although it is believed that 
the department could effect substan 
tial savings in Commodity Credit 
Corp. operating costs by puttin rain 
programs on a hundredweight basis 
Some grain processing companies say 


they have effected such savings a ' 
result of going over to the hundred 
weight basis as long as three year 
ago. USDA officiais had been hopeful 
that the grain merchandisin ind 


warehousing industries would coop 
erate, but the strength of the oppo 
tion has made them wary of forcin 
the issue 

USDA has been careful to explain 
that the suggested hift would b 


limited to CCC provram i part oi 

the effort to conduct operatior and 

handle grain stocks more efficiently 

and economically. Commodity Sta 

bilization Service official iy they 

would not plan to take any position 
(Turn t DhMISE, 





$1.10 Corn Loan Announced 
For Non-Complying Farmers; 


Trade Calls Action Bearish 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


NV ASHINGTON Last week the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture made 
a sudden decision to invoke a new low 
loan level of price support for corn 
for non-compliers with acreage al 
lotments in the commercial Corn 
Belt, after the 10-state pig crop re- 
port showed that on basis of farmer 
intentions the spring pig crop would 
be up at least 7° 

The new low loan price support 
level for corn grown by non-com- 
pliers in the commercial Corn Belt 
will be approximately 60% of parity 
or $1.10 bu. The complier'’s loan lev- 
el, now subject to upward adjust- 
ment, at 77% of parity as of Sept 


15, 1957, will range between $1.394 
1.42 bu 

This new low loan announcement 
means that for the non-commercial 


corn area there will have to be an 
adjustment of those loan rat« 10 
comply with the provisions of the 
farm law. Up to last weel an 


nouncement of a new low loan level 
for non-compliers, the level of price 
support for corn in the non-com 
mercial corn area wa 75% of the 
loan available for commercial Corn 
Belt complying farmers 
This new announcement how 
ever, makes a big change in the sup 
port level--and an increase to pro 
ducers of 22@25¢ bu 
Trade sources, on learning the 
COKN 
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AFMA Reaffirms Cwt., 
Details Increased 


Calls for Shift 


CHICAGO New support for the 
hundredweight program was cata- 
logued by the committee of purchas- 


ing agents of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. when it met 
in semi-annual session in Toledo, ac 


cording to a report by Erle M. Ellis, 
Hales & Hunter 
Co,, Chicago, who is newly elected 
hundredweight chairman of the com 
mittee 


yeneral manage 


In discussing recent actions by the 
American Soybean Assn., Indiana 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., and Ar 
kansa Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
Mr. Ellis iid that “with limited ex 
ception, affirmative support for an 
early and orderly change from the 
outmoded bushel to the simplified 
ind more efficient hundredweight ba- 
is has been recorded whenever the 
ystem is explored objectively.” 

While other phases of the com- 


mittee’s long range program are be- 
ing actively pursued, current empha- 
is is being placed on the role the 


feed industry will occupy in cooperat- 
ing with all segments of agriculture 
when the big change is made,” Mr 
eli declared. “The semi-annual 
meeting enabled our group to appraise 
progre to date and to chart our 
course of forward action,” 

A Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. resolution asking the Secretary 
of Agriculture to immediately sched- 
ule a hearing, thereby giving all ma- 
jor segments of agriculture and in- 
dustry another chance to express 
views, was discussed by Mr. Ellis 

“While the facts already have been 
well presented and documented, and 
the AFMA is but one of the many 
national groups involved, we will wel- 
come the opportunity to participate,” 
Mr. Flli iid 

A report prepared by 8S. J. Beyhan, 
Cooperative Mill Inc., Baltimore, 
Md., highlighted the 1941 activated 
tudies of the National Conference on 
Weights & Measure It was on the 
basis of these studies and recommen- 
dations that the AFP'MA first endorsed 
the change in trading basis in 1948 
and subsequently reaffirmed its origi- 

AMMA, pawe 21) 
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N. W. Farmers Favor 


Bushel in Peavey Poll 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Farmers in three 
states in the Northwest would pre- 
fer to continue to sell their grain on 
a bushel basis, results of a recent 
poll conducted by F. H. Peavey & Co 
indicate 

The company sent its “posteard 
poll” to 5,500 farmers in Minnesota 
and North and South Dakota and re- 
ceived a 20% response, according to 
Ron Kennedy, vice president of 
Peavey 

On the basis of these returns, 
754% of the farmers said they would 
rather trade in bushels and 246% 
said they would like to trade in hun 
dredweights 

The results, by states, were as fol- 
low Minnesota, 220 for bushels, 81 
for hundredweights; North Dakota, 
150 for bushels, 133 for hundred 


weights; South Dakota, 170 for bush- 
els, 60 for hundredweights 
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WINNIPEG—-One of Canada’s old- 
est and largest grain and investment 
firn James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., 
celebrated a century in business Sept. 
21 with a unique cross-country birth- 
day party 

In 14 cities from Montreal to Vic- 
toria, company employees had chicken 
ind heard greetings from the 
firm's officials by way of a 7,000-mile 
telephone network linked to loud- 

at each dinner, 
lhe after-dinner speeches came to 


dinne 


DCuUKECT 


all dinnes from Kingston, Ont., 
where James Richardson founded the 
firm in 1857, and from Winnipeg, To- 
ront nd Vancouver. Overseas tele- 
phone from London, England, brought 
4 lOOth anniversary message from 
the inaving director of the firm's 
British ubsidiary, Heatley & Com- 
pan Lid 

MI i James A. Richardson, presi- 
dent of the firm, spoke to all of the 
firn employees across Canada trom 
the head office of the company in 
Winmpeg. The Winnipeg dinner, with 
600 company employees and their 


wives present, was the largest of the 
14 dinners. In all, about 2,000 persons 
attended the anniversary party from 
coast to coast 

he company gave each of its 1,400 
; an engraved sterling silvet 
tray to commemorate the anniver- 
ary. leach dinner was climaxed by an 
iry cake with a single candle 
one century, 

More than 400 university and pub- 


employes 


annivel 


to mark 


lic libraries throughout Canada-—and 
through them the Canadian public 
will al hare in the 100th anniver- 
ivy wifts. Establishment of the Rich- 
ardson Century Fund to provide books 
to libraries was announced at the 
dinner, First to be distributed is a 
new 10-volume reference work on 
Canada, the Eneyelopedia Canadiana, 
cheduled to come off the press this 
fall 

Speakers on the cross-country tele- 
phone broadeast included vice presi- 


dent lames <A. Richardson and 
George ‘T. Richardson, sons of the 
president and great-grandsons of the 


founder. One of the speakers from 
Poronto was Miss Elizabeth Haire, 
vho was one of the firm's first wom- 
in employees when she joined the 
company fifty years ago in 1907, Miss 
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James Richardson & Sons 
In Business for Century 





Mrs. James A. Richardson 


Haire brought greetings on behalf of 
retired company employer 

The dinners were held in Montrea! 
Kingston, Toronto, Kitchener, Wind 
sor, Stratford, Port Arthur, Winnipe 
Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmon 
ton, Vancouver and Victoria. Em 
ployees from several smaller branch 
offices near these cities went to the 
larger centers for the dinner 

James Richardson & Sons is a fan 
ily firm founded 100° year igo in 
Kingston, Ont., and for 100 years it 
has been owned and directed continu 
ously by members of the family. Mr 
James A. Richardson 
husband as president on his death in 
1939. Her sons, who are great-grand 
sons of the firm's founder are both 
vice presidents 

The firm’s founder, James Rich 
ardson, was born in Aughnacloy, in 
Northern Ireland, in 1819. He wa 
brought to Canada by his fathe 
when he was three years old. Hi 
father’s sudden death left Jame 
Richardson an orphan before he wa 
four years old, He was brought up by 
his aunt and an older sister and went 
on to begin the firm in 1857 when he 
was 38 years of age 

When James Richardson died in 


ucceeded her 


VICE PRESIDENTS—Pictured here are James A. Richardson and George T. 
Richardson, vice presidents of James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., and great 
grandsons of James Richardson who founded the firm in 1857, The photograph» 
on the wall are of the late Capt. George T. Richardson, killed in France in 
1916, and the late James A. Richardson, father of the two vice presidents, 


1892 he was succeeded as head of the 
family firm by his sons, George A 
Richardson and Henry W. Richard- 
on. In 1918 the presidency passed to 
the third generation of the family 
when James A. Richardsor on of 
George Richardson, became head of 
the firm. James A. Richardson moved 
the head office from Kingston to 
Winnipeg and in the 20 ind 30 
<panded the firm's operations in 
rain merchandising and in the field 


investment securities. James A 
Richardson also pioneered in the field 
of commercial radio and aviation 

The company now operates invest 


ment offices in 26 Canadiar 


cite 
subsidiary, the Pionee 


Through a 
Grain Co., Ltd., it operates 440 coun- 
try elevators on the prairies through 


vhich it handles about 10% of the an- 

nual grain crop. Another subsidiary 

operate 1 5,500,000 bu. terminal el 
itor located at Port Arthur 


BREAD iS THE STAFFS ’ e 


USDA Will Offer 
Premiums on Clean 
Corn Under Support 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the 1957 price support program 
for corn includes a_ 1¢-per-bushel 
premium for corn with a moisture 
content of 13.5% or less and also a 
l¢-per-bushel premium for corn with 
2% or less cracked corn and foreign 
material. 

These premiums, which are includ- 
ed in the corn support program for 
the first time, are designed to encour- 
age delivery of dryer and cleaner 
corn to USDA under the price sup- 
port operation, officials said 

In the case of farm-stored corn, 
the premiums will be paid to produc 
ers when corn of this quality is de- 
livered under the loan or purchase 
agreement programs. In case of ware- 
house-stored corn, the premiums will 
be added to the basic county support 
rate at the time the loan is taken out 

The premium of 1¢ bu. for corn 
grading No. 2 or better is being con- 
tinued. Producers with high-quality 
1957-crop corn can obtain as much 
as 3¢ bu. premium above the basic 
county rate. 

Under previous support operations, 
no premiums were paid on low mois 
ture corn or for corn with less than 
2% cracked corn and foreign mate 
rial. The discounts ranging from 1 to 
5¢ bu. for corn containing from 14.1 
to 17.5% moisture which applied un- 
der previous programs will be con 
tinued The limit for cracked corn 
and foreign material in corn is 4% 
for grade No. 3 corn. This is the 
grade used for the basic county sup 
port rates 

Corn grading below No. 3 is not 
eligible under the support program 
except that corn grading No. 4 be 
cause of test weight only is eligible 

The minimum county support raté 
now available in state and county 
Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation (ASC) offices are based o: 
the minimum national 1957 support 
rate of $1.36 bu. which was 77% of 
the Oct 15, 1956, corn parity price 
The final 1957 corn support rate will 
be determined on the basis of the 
corn supply situation and the corn 
parity price as of Oct. 1 
of the 1957-58 corn marketing year 


beginning 


NEW ELEVATOR FIRM 
NORTON, KANSAS Incorpora- 
tion has been completed by the In- 
dependent Grain Co. of Norton, a 
rain elevator firm, with an author 
zed capitalization of $250,000. Wil- 

liam B. Ryan is resident agent 
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Bread, Cereal 
Basic Foods 


In Pep Diet 


NEW YORK—Breads and break- 
fast cereals—-to the tune of three 
servings daily—-are among the basic 
food requirements of a “pep-up” diet 
featured in the Oct. 1 issue of Look 
Magazine 

The article, called ‘A Diet for ‘That 
Tired Feeling,’ describes a food 
regimen designed to step up energy 
without increasing weight. Unlike 
many actual reducing diets, the Look 
diet not only permits but lists as a 
ba 


c nutritional requirement, three 


slices of bread each day, or two 
slice of bread and one serving of 
cereal 

Also, the dieter is permitted to add 


butter, whole milk, jam, brown sugar 
and molasses to make his portions of 
bread and cereal all the tastier 

As an aid to dieters in the choice 
of food the magazine suggests a 
even-day menu guide, averaging 
about 2,100 calories a day and includ- 
ing, in addition to breads and cereals 
pecified amounts of meat, poultry 


or fish; eggs; milk; vegetables; fruit 
and butter or margarine 
Look says of the pep-up diet: ‘The 


eating plan given here is designed to 
supply a moderately active man or 
woman with the nutritional require- 
ments necessary for health and pep 
It includes foods rich in iron, protein 
vitamins and minerals, the natural 
energy builders too often lacking in 


U.S. meals. These foods provide low 
cost insurance against ‘that tired 
feelin 


Union Bag Receives 
Advertising Award 


WASHINGTON—-Union Bag-Camp 
Paper Corp. has received the Grand 
Award in the annual competition run 
by the Direct Mail Advertising Assn 
which recently held its 40th annual 
convention at the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel here. The announcement was 
made by Eldridge Peterson, publish 
er of Printers’ Ink, who served as 
chairman of the contest judges 

Fifty-six “Best of Industry” awards 
were made to other direct mail cam- 
paigns in a variety of industrial and 
business classifications. In the opin- 
ion of the seven judges the Union 


Bag campaign was considered to be 
the outstanding entry in the entire 
contest 

Gene W. Donaldson, director of ad 
vertising and sales promotion for 
Union Bag, accepted the Grand 
Award at a special awards breakfast 

The winning direct mail campaign 
consisted of 15 units mailed over a 
one-year period to more than 2000 
executives in companies which repre 
sent major customers and prosncects 
for Union 
vision 


multiwall] bag sales di 


Cash Award Offered 
For Best Durum 


WINNIPEG—A cash award of $100 
will b made at the forthecming 
Royal Agricultural Winter Fair in 
Toronto to the Canadian grower ex 
hibiting the best sample of durum 
wheat. Sponsoring the award is the 
Catelli Durum Institute which is co- 
operating with growers and the trade 
in improving durum production on 
the western prairies 








Mien el 
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Chicago Exchange 
Official Censures 


USDA Corn Action 


CHICAGO—"The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture again showed con- 
tempt for the farmer and the free 
market when Secretary Benson of- 
fered to support at $1.10 bu. all corn 
rown by farmers who ignored fed- 
eral acreage controls this year,” stat- 
ed Robert C. Liebenow, president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, when 
asked for comment on the most re- 
cent corn support action by Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture 


The department has given the 


ood old ‘double cros to the poor 
innocent farmer who complied with 
federal acreage controls this year. 


Even worse is the fact that the de- 
partment will pay ‘hush money’ to 
those poor lambs who are in their 
fifth year of waiting for 100% of 


parity in the market plac¢ 

Mr. Liebenow went on to say that 
ecent corn price declines were in 
his opinion directly attributable to 
corn dumping operatior by Com- 
modity Credit Corp. during the past 
few months, and pointed out the 
latest action by the department of 
igriculture had been correctly pre- 
dicted by grain people some months 


igo as a result of the “fire sale” be- 
ing conducted by CCC 

He also said that CCC either had 
in inventory or under price support 
loan is of July 1 this year, some 
even tenths of the total corn stocks 
within U.S. and has indicated in its 
last “progress report” that the cor- 
poration will handle more than two 
thirds of the corn merchandising busi- 
ness in this country for the ensuing 
yeal 

“How ong can the free market 
exist under such apparent planned 
insanity said Mr. Liebenow in con- 


HE S ’ t 


C. Robert Stephenson 
Promoted by Bay State 


WINONA, MINN The appoint- 
nt of C. Robert Stephenson as as- 
istant general sales manager of the 
Bay State Milling Co. has been an- 


yunced by Paul B. Miner, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sal Mr Stephen- 


on will hold his new post in addi- 
tion t ni duties as d isional sales 
lanager and advertising manager. 


Mr. Stephenson joined Bay State in 


1954 as a divisional sales manager. A 
native of Kansas City, Mo., his former 
experience included service with the 
Standard Milling Co. a eneral bak- 
ery sales division supervisor and as a 

ember of the commodity trading 


department of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane after his gradua 


tion from the Universit of Missouri 

A veteran of World War II and the 
Korean War, Mr. Stephenson is active 
as a reserve officer in the U.S. Air 
Force. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers and 
i graduate of the allied course of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 

Mr. Stephenson married and 

has four children. The latest, a boy, 
“ b Sept. 13 

William C. Kueffner yntinues as 
reneral les supervisor | charge of 
! nd whole wheat les and ex- 
port manager. E. F. Heberling is 
wester! divisional le manager 
A. P. Doerer is eastern divisional sales 
manager and Daniel F. Flynn, Jr 

divisional sales manager for the 
metropolitan New York area 
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Report on the K-State Fire 
By Dr. John Shellenberger 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG — Price adjustment 
figures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Sept. 238 
to aid millers in meeting foreign 
competition in all export markets 
except the U.S. and U.K. and Europe 
are unchanged from the figures an- 
nounced at all ports Sept. 16. The 
levels now operating, with the pre- 
vious figures in parentheses, are as 
follows: Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
ports 8',¢ (7'!,¢); St. Lawrence ports 
and Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 





Roland Industries 


Named Agent for 
FMA Flours 


ST. LOUIS—The appointment of 
toland Industries, Inc. of St. Lou's 
as sales agent and distributor for 
the full line of bakery flours of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., in the St 
Louis metropolitan area was an- 
nounced by James R. Mulroy, presi- 
dent of FMA. Roland Industries oper- 
ates warehouse facilities in St. Louis, 
and will handle the full line of bread, 
cake, cookie, doughnut and pastry 
flours, along with several specialty 
items 

Charles Roland is president of Ro 
land Industries and Les Pabst has 
recently joined the company as vice 
president in charge of the bakery 
machinery division and also in gen- 
eral sales 

George H. Buford, sales directo1 
of Flour Mills of America, will work 
closely with Roland Industries on 
sales 

Roland Industries also manufac- 
tures a complete line of bakery mixes 
and provides a controlled custom mix 
blending service for the bakery trade 


BREA & THE STAFF rue 


Mary McNeil Dies 
After Long Illness 


KANSAS CITY—-Miss Mary Ellen 
McNeil, who owned and operated the 
Southwestern Laboratories, a grain 
testing concern in the Board of Trade 
Bidg. in Kansas City for 35 years 
died recently at St. Mary's hospital in 
Rochester, N.Y., where she had been 
a patient for almost two years 

Miss McNeil was born in Kansas 
City. The grain-testing laboratories 
she operated closed its doors after she 
became ill. She was a chemist of note 
with several grain and milling com- 
panies and was well known in the 
trade. She was a charter member of 
the American Chemical Society and 
was a stockholder in several flour and 
baking companies 

She leaves a brother, William J 
McNeil of Kansas Cit) 


BnEA S THE STAFF f re 


STORAGE CAPACITY INCREASED 

HASTINGS, NEB.—-The Morrison 
Quirk Grain Corp. here now has a 
total grain storage of 8 million bush 
els. The firm has just completed three 
warehouse-type metal buildings with 
one remaining to be completed, These 
buildings are 500 ft. long and 70 ft 
wide and each holds 600,000 bu. A 
fifth metal building will be erected 
in time for the corn and milo harvest 
It will be 1,212 ft. long and 70 ft 
wide. It will hold 1.5 million bushels 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The following 
report on the situation in the depart- 
ment of flour and feed milling indus- 
tries at Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, has been issued by Dr. John 
A. Shellenberger, head of the depart- 
ment, The pilot flour mill at K-State 


was destroyed by fire Aug. 25. 


The fire which damaged East 
Waters Hall on the Kansas State Col 
lege campus ¢ ved the depart 
ment of flour and feed milli indu 


tries’ 170-sack flour mill, and the e» 
perimental millit laboratory which 
contained six stand f Allis experi 
mental rolls. Also lost were the stu 
dent analytical! laboratory, cla 
room refrigerator room tora 
and supply rooms, the Swanson Read 
ing Room and the main offies 

As a result of this disastrous fire 
many inquiri h heen received 
regarding the present plans for con 
tinuing our educational and research 
programs and what will be done to re 
place the lo The tollowin tate 
ment inswer these questions just a 
iccurately as they can be inswered 
it this time 

Fortunately, the department wa 
not housed entirely in Fast Water 
Hall; therefore ithouch the fire wa 
i damaging blow to the functionin 
of the department, all departmental 
wtiviti vere by no meal destroy 


ed, The new feed technol buildin 
which adjoined East Water Hall 


wa only lightly damarved hy the 
fire whilt the pilot plant bakery 
three research laboratoru ind two 
offices in West Waters Hall were not 
touched by flames or water. In addi 
tion, the department had one research 
laboratory and one office in Dicken 
Hall located me distance from the 
fire 


Origin Unknown 
The origin of the fire will probably 


neve! be kn Vii The n nt vatch 
man punches d the tation clock in the 
rear of East Waters Hall near where 
the fire started pproximately one 
hour before the fire is cise ered 
The campus patrol n drove by the 
rear of the buildir ihout 40 minute 
before the fire vas discovered, but 
noticed nothir wrong. Although the 
newspapers in the are reported that 
the fire originated in the flour millin 
sections of Wate Hall, thi eem 





Dr. John A. Shellenberger 


to be definitely not true. The flame 
were discovered first in th 
irea occupied by offices of the agron 
omy department and the milling de 
partment. The mill had not been in 
operation for three days, nor had the 
grain equipment been used for sever 
il days. Saturday morning preceding 
the fire, several persons were employ 
ed in cleaning operations in the mill 
In the area where the fire apparently 
originated, there were no moving 
pieces of equipment except window 
iilr conditioners, No chemicals or lab- 
oratory supplies were in the area 
There appears to be no satisfactory 
reason why a fire should have started, 
ind according to all observations, the 
fire did not spread to the flour milling 
ection until it had developed exten 
ively in the eastern portion of East 
Waters Hall 

All « quipment, laboratories, and of 
fice in the rear section of East 
Waters Hall were completely destroy 
ed, and nothing was saved or salvage 
ible. However, through the efforts ot 
many persons who were attracted to 
the fire, it was possible, as the fire 
progressed toward the front or west 
portion of the building, to remove 
upphes ahead of the fire from por 
tions of the building. The department 
was thus able to remove its files, file 
indexe the Swanson Library books 
and many readily movable pieces of 
equipment from some of the labora 
tori The large vault used by the 
department protected the materials 
ind records whicn were stored inside 
Following the fire, it was possible to 
ilvage many pieces of laboratory 
equipment. The task of removing 
equipment, estimating damages, 
cleaning and locating storage places 
for usable items has been a tremen 
dous one. Even in areas in West 
Waters Hall where there was no fire 
damage, there was extensive water 
damage resulting from fighting the 
fire plus two days of rain which fol 
lowed the disaster 


Classes Continued 

The College Administration and the 
taff of the department have met the 
ituation by resolving to continue at 
present all classe cheduled for the 
were dropped 
nor were any entering students ad 
vised to change their plans because of 
(Turn to DE. SHELLEN BERGER, page i 


fall term. No course 


6 THe OTAre 


F. E. Benson, ADM 
Vice President, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—Forrest FE. Ben 
on, 60, a vice president of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co.,, Minneapolis, 
died recently at his home in Mound 
Minn., apparently of a heart attack 

Hie was an authority on soybean 
marketing and processing, and had 
been an employee of ADM since 1929, 
when he joined the firm's flax and 
ybean departments. He was made a 
vice president in 1946. Two weeks ago 
he had taken part in the annual meet- 
ing of the National Soybean Proces- 
sors Assn 

In 1937 he was transferred to Mil- 
waukee to head the soybean pur- 
chasing in the ADM division there. 
He returned to Minneapolis when di- 
vision headquarters were moved here 
in 1939 

Survivors include his widow, Eliza- 
beth; a son, Dale, Minneapolis; three 
grandchildren, five brothers and a sis- 
ter 
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Report on European Milling Given 
At Meeting of District 2, AOM 


hy THOMAS E, LETCH 
Northwestern Miller Editorial staff 

KANSAS CITY—A report on his 
recent trip to Europe by George J. 
esarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., was the highlight of the meeting 
{ Distriet 2, Association of Operative 
Millers, held Sept. 14 in the Aladdin 
Hotel here 

on the program were Harry 
Hola H. R. Williams Mills Supply 
Co., reporting on bolting cloth; C. C. 
liam afety engineer, Employers 
Viutual of 


Wausau, Wisconsin, ex- 
pl afety programs, and War- 
rey cott and Robert F. Moore, The 
Veterson Co., telling about uses for 
rubber faced steel plates to control 


About 100 persons attended 
Prior to the start of the regular 
John A. Shellenberger, 


it) ! i 


program, D1 


head of the Kansas State College 
flour and feed milling industries de- 
partment, explained to the millers 


that plans are being made for rebuild- 
pilot flour mill at the college 
that was destroyed by fire last month 

he ndicated that the legislature 
ked for funds with which 


ild be a 


to rebuild when that body convenes 

January. He also pointed out that 
the plans for new facilities will be 
centered around modern trends in 


not merely a replacement of 


the d tacilities 
Mr. Tesarek’s Report 
Ir. ‘Tesarek went to Europe pri- 
marily to see his father in Czechoslo- 
iki hom he had not seen in 27 
yer In addition to spending more 
than a month with his father and 
relatives in that Iron Curtain coun- 
ti ir. Tesarek visited several model 
mills along with the Buhler Mill En- 
ineering Co, plant in Switzerland 
Going into a European mill is quite 
i shoek for an American miller,” Mr 
lesarek said, ‘They really build show 
places. And they are spotlessly clean.” 
lhe mill Mr, Tesarek visited at 
Weinfelden in Switzerland is a Buhler 
pneumatic mill built about three 
yea io. He said that three men 
operate the installation which = pro- 
duce hout 2,000 sacks a day, Power 
for the mill is derived from the mill's 
own water-turbine eleetric plant, He 
howed several colored slides of the 
mill roll floor, which has picture 
windows, venetian blinds and a shiny 
tile floor. Not a speck of dust could 
be found, he said 
Another mill that Mr, Tesarek 
visited was at Ludwigshafen, This is 
the Walzmuhle, a new mill built in 
in old building, The mill consists of 
two 4,000 sack units-—-105 double 
tand 
Vir. Tesarek also visited a coopera- 
tive mill in Zurich 
I ne away from Europe feeling 
that reat strides are being made 





811,102 TONS WHEAT 
MOVES UNDER PL 480 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that 811,102 metric tons of wheat, 
or 29,808,000 bu., moved in the period 
July-August, 1957, under Title I of 
rt. 480. Of that amount, 12,657,000 
bu. moved in August, Also in August, 
1.580 metric tons, or 8,878,000 Ib. 
wheat flour were shipped, Since Jan- 
18 million metric tons of 


uary, 1955, 
all commodities have moved under 
Title I 





there in modernization,” he said. “And 
I concluded that the profits in the 
grain and flour business over there 
must be considerably greater than 


they are in the U.S 
improvements.” 


to permit such 


Good Safety Program 

A good safety program was de 
scribed by Mr. Williams as a “‘proced- 
ure or plan that can educate, instruct 
and supervise a group of people to 
produce profitably any item 

Mr. Williams cited three keys to a 
safety program: (1) Knowledge, (2) 
Skill and (3) Attitude. To avoid acci 
dents, it is necessary for a workman 
to have knowledge of the hazards j 
his job, skill in avoiding those hazard 
while performing his job and the prop 
er attitude so that he is not pre 
occupied with things other than hi 
job. 


i 


In putting a safety program into ef 
fect, Mr. Williams said, top manage 
ment must be sold first. Then th 
foreman and employees must be mad 
conscious of the need for safety. M1 
Williams suggested cash award 
off or recognition awards as means of 
keeping employees safety-consciou 


day 


Rubber Faced Steel Plates 

To reduce replacement costs fo 
grain chutes, hoppers and other equip 
ment where abrasion is 
lem, rubber faced 
answer, said Warren Scott, the Pete: 
son Co., Kansas City, authorized 
fabricator and distributor for the 
Gates Rubber Co., Denver 
the material. 


a large prob 
teel plate is the 


maker of 


Wear is increased four to eight 
times by use of the proper thickne 
of rubber on the plates, he said, The 


rubber is vulcanized to the steel plat: 
in a special Gates-developed proce 
that keeps it from coming loose. The 
impact of moving objects is absorbed 
by the rubber with the result that 
abrasion is lessened parts wear 
longer 

While the initial cost is higher, Mi 
Scott said, the over-all cost per bushel 
of handling grain is lowered when the 
replacement problems are minimized 
Robert F. Moore, also with the Peter 
son Co,, spoke briefly on the impor 
tance of proper engineering to deter 
mine the exact thickness of the rub 
ber plate needed to achieve maximum 
wear. Items were on display 


and 


Nylon for Bolting Cloth 


Mr. Holden reported that the use 
of nylon for bolting cloth is increasing 
since the development of the mono 
filament type. He said that in thei: 
business silk constitutes more than 
half of the bolting cloth sales, but in 
the past year they have seen wire and 


nylon use increase, Comparing 1956 
with 1957, silk went from 60% to 
51%, wire from 35% to 40% and 
nylon from 5% to 9% 

In telling about the advantages and 
characteristics of the different type 


of cloth, Mr. Holden predicted that 
eventually all bolting cloth will be 
ordered by the size of the opening 

In spite of the increased use oi 
nylon and wire, Mr. Holden said that 
“some millers tell us that silk is the 
only answer for many spots in the 
mill,” He pointed out, too, that 
has increased in price only slightly 
since the war while the others have 
gone up sharply. 

A. M. Morie, Rodney Milling Co 
Topeka, Kansas, chairman of the dis 
trict, announced that the winter party 
would be held Nov. 30 in the Aladdin 


silk 





CANADIAN WEATHER 
DETERIORATES 


WINNIPEG — Forecasts of im- 
proved weather conditions in Canada 
(Canadian Review, page 20) were 
not realized and harvesting has not 
yet been resumed in e¢astern Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba, Light, 
scattered showers fell over many sec- 
tions of Western Canada during the 
period Sept. 21-23 with temperatures 
generally in the thirties. 





Investment of CCC 
In Price Support 
Programs Listed 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
nent of Agriculture reports that as 
June 30, 1957, the investment of 


the Commodity Credit Corp. in price- 


upport programs amounted to 


$7,338,081,000—made up of loans out- 
tanding of $1,966,829,000 (including 
$356,125,691 of loans financed by lend- 
ing agencies), and the cost value ofl 
inventories, $5,371,252,000. As of June 


30, 1956, the investment was $8,257, 
308,000, of which loans outstanding 
amounted to $2,285, 180,000 ind in- 


entories $5,972,128,000 
Price-support operations in wheat 
corn, cotton and tobacco accounted 
for the bulk of the June 30, 1957, 
loan total. Corn with 491,758,738 bu 
totaled $710,299,340, and wheat, 13,- 
841.409 bu. totaled $27,867,137 
Among major items in the inven 
tory of CCC as of June 30, were 
Wheat, 823,946,419 bu., $2,259,855,- 
374: corn, 803,255,958 bu., $1,477,448,- 
720: grain sorghum, 43,592,143 cwt., 


68,266,462 bu., 
15,679,013 


$105,142,705; barley, 
$82,443,770, and soybean 
bu., $35,165,895 


GREAD iS THE & 


1.5 Million Acres 
Put in Soil Bank 


WASHINGTON Overa 
and a half 
lotment” 


million 
winter wheat “al- 
1958 


Bank 


acres ol 
land 
reserve of the 


were put in the 
acreage Soil 


through the three-week period ending 


Sept 13, the US Department of 
Agriculture reports. The 1958 winter 
wheat acreage reserve ignup began 
Aug. 26 and will close Oct. 4, 1957 
According to reports trom tate 
agricultural stabilization and = con 
servation committees in the 36 states 
of the commercial wheat are 16,231 
icreage reserve agreements, covering 
1.511.260 acres, had been igned by 
farmers through Sept. 13. Participat- 
ing farmers will be eligible for pay 
ments totaling $30,527,216 if they 


comply with their agreement 


Chrough 


4.252.662 acres had been of 


the comparable period a 


year ayo, 
fered through 79,985 agreements for 
the 1957 winter wheat acreage re 


The maximum payment on this 
totaled $79,251,400. At the 
end of the winter wheat signup period 
year, a total of 10,690,000 acres 
was reported, before some later can- 
cellations 


acreayve 


last 


Aimed primarily at reduci 
depressing surpluses of “‘basic” agri- 
cultural commodities, the acreage re- 
the Soil available 
to producers having acreage al 
Program 1958 
have been made available so far only 
for winter wheat. Regulations for 
spring-planted will be made 
available before planting next 


price- 


serve of sank is 
only 


lotments details for 


crops 


time 


year. 
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Pittsburgh Group 
Sponsors Annual 


Bakers’ Clinic 


PITTSBURGH — Subjects ranging 
from the production and sale of flour 
and the utilization of 
were recently at 


to sanitation 


manpower! covered 


the 2nd annual Bakers’ Clinic held 
here under the auspices of the Bak- 
ers Courtesy Club of Pittsburgh. At- 


totaled 175 
One of the 
discussion at 


tendance 
highlights was a panel 
which bakers and mill- 
ing representatives discussed the 
proper use of flours and flour blends 
The discussion was moderated by R 
F. Dunkelberger, Bergman Bakery, 
Millvale, Pa. Panel members were 
Phil Wohlfarth, Phil Wohlfarth Bak- 
ery; Paul Wells, bakery service de- 
partment of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co.; Jack S. Devanny, bakery service 
department, International Milling 
Co.; E. Hamilton, production man- 
ager for Haller Baking Co., Altoona 
Pa.; Wally Warner, production man- 
ager for the Butter Crust Bakery 
Bradfard, Pa.; and W. Shaller, direc 
tor production, Shaller Bakery, 
Greensburg, Pa 
Staab, 
inia Bakers 
“Your 


director, 


Theodore 
Pennsyl\ 
talk titled 
Sweeney 
Drug 


ecretary of the 

Assn., gave a 
Association;” R. L 
Pure Food and 


Administration, spoke on “Sani- 


tation J. Peter Gregg, advertising 
account executive, Radio Station 
WCAE, spoke on “Sales Through Ad- 
vertising;"’ W. C. Blesch, labor rela- 
tions counsellor, spoke on the sub- 
ject “Labor Relations; George May 
eastern sales director, F. H. Peavey 
& Co., spoke on “Increased Sales and 


Production with V-10 Protein Bread;’ 
J. S. Kopas, director, Human Engi- 
Institute, Cleveland, Ohio, 
3etter and More Effective 
Utilization of Manpower.” 

Ervin W 
Ine., was 
sisted by 


neering 


spoke on ° 


Pilarski, Anheuser-Busch, 
chairman of the clinic, as 
William Standard 
Brands, Inc., co-chairman, and mem- 
bers of the program committee. Wil 
liam L. Giltenboth, Pittsburgh Flour 
Co., club president, presided 


sarlow, 


REA 6 THE STAFF ’ re 


Toledo Grain Receipts 
Off Substantially 


TOLEDO, OHIO—August grain re 
ceipts in the Toledo market were off 
substantially from the previous month 
and also from August a year ago, ac 
cording to figures compiled by the 
Toledo Board of Trade. Shipments 
were up last month from the previous 
month, but down from August, 1956 

Receipts last month totaled 10,351 
361 bu., as compared with 14,334,056 
bu. in the previous month and 17 
757,798 bu. in August last year 
last month's 


Included in receip's 


were 5,517,352 bu. wheat: 2,977,470 
bu. corn; 1,670,819 bu. oats, and 147 

313 bu. soybeans. In August, 1956 
receipts included 11,296,299 bu 
wheat; 2,910,950 bu. corn: 3,441,957 


bu. oats and 94,216 bu. soybeans 

Shipments last month totaled 6 
360,894 bu. as against 4,777,403 bu. in 
the previous month and 7,098,209 bu 
in August last year 


GREAC THE STAFF * ure 


CORN BREAD WEEK 
RALEIGH, N.C 
ting its just desserts 
Hodges, describing the 
“an integral part of southern life,” 
has designated Oct. 7-13 as “North 
Carolina Corn Bread Week.” 


Corn pone is get- 
Gov. Luther 
delicacy as 
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Self-Rising Flour 
Group Plans for 
November Meeting 


ILLE, TENN The 24th 


eeting f the Self-Rising 
] I titute, In ‘ be held Nov 
14-1 t the Peabody Hotel in Mem- 
to on t announce- 
Allen R. Cornelius the 

etary 
\ 1 house tl ifternoon§ ol 
ll lead off the program 
itheru A be jointly 
| the Vict Chemical 
Ww I 1 the Wert Ba Corp 
At 3 Nov 15 traditional 


1 Souther ikfast will 


é uugh the ¢ tesy of the 
I hemical C I} Consoli 

| ir Mi'ls C be host toi 
that noon, |! ved by a 

n spor ed by the Be 

I Ba Co J. H. Rowland 
Metal Gg Little Rock, 

! us t D 

Othe hlight { cial pro- 
ed by J. D. Crump, gen- 
era in, will include entertain- 

‘ he ladie tl lennessee 
vi football 16, and 
iment N under the 
chair hip of G. C. Davis, Mon- 
nto ( nical Co. Those attending 
ked to make the reservations 
rect to the Peabody Ho- 
| tt ll ticket he obtained 
Corneliu 322 Nashville 

, ' 


f 


Haiti’s Flour Mill 
Starts Operation 


PORT \U PRINCI Haiti's new 
reputed 1 cost $5 
ted operations Sept. 16 
Capacit expected to be in the re- 
4) ich i da The ma- 
chine upplied | the Allis 
( i Vifg. Co. of Milwaukee 
he vned by Societe Haitien- 
ke tere is tl I t in the 
nti 1 will eat t the busi- 
é to enjoyed by flour import- 
n mill d 58,240 cwt 
H the fiscal year 1956-57 
t ( nills shipped 105,731 
Hait ov no wheat nd all sup 
ive to be Di ight in by 
hip 1 the U.S. reported as having 
ige in pr require 
r 
Back the mill Clint Murchi 
i Tex il man R Kelly 
\ n lawye Mr. Kelly is 
! the compar Under Hai- 
the compar ll be ex 
from taxe lor five eal 
rl f clude Americans 
total lal ree of 125 
Ha presid charge ol 
FE. S. Gilbert rmerly a 
{ tne tall ! Allis 
Ct e! I F. Cichow formerly 
lid I president 


I 


STORAGE SPACE LEASED 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS—The 


City Grain C Ine which 

ed by Fred Br ige and 

I Dreiling of Junction City 
I leatwole i S Kansa 


ntractor ind others, has 


g Union Pacific shop 

l ind a portion of the 
i] for rair torage, The 

t l p ice it 400,000 
torage pace. Operation 

t e space | ‘ turned 
er ft the | ins Gra Co., Salina 
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Melvin F. Vaughn 


Melvin F. Vaughn 
Retiring from 


International 


MINNEAPOLIS Melvin F 
Vaughn, vice president, director and 
comptroller of International Milling 
Co., has announced that he will re- 
tire Oct. 1. He has been with the 
company over 46 years 

He began his career with Interna- 
tional in 1911 as a bookkeeper at 
New Prague, Minn., where the com- 
pany had been founded 19 years be 
fore. He served as office manager 
and accountant at the Winnipeg, 
Canada, and Minneapolis grain of- 
fices when they were opened and in 
1920 returned to New Prague 

When International moved its gen- 
eral offices from New Prague to 
Minneapolis in 1923, Mr. Vaughn be- 
came chief accountant for the com- 
pany. He was made director of per- 
sonnel in 1934 and was elected treas- 
urer in 1941 

In 1944 he was promoted to the 
position of comptroller and treasure 
of the company. Mr. Vaughn was 
elected to the board of directors in 
1952 and became a vice president 
of the company in 1954 

During his 46 years with Inter- 
national, he has seen it grow from 

smal! flour milling company con- 
isting of five flour mills to its pres- 
ent size of 22 flour mills and nine 
feed mills 


BREAD is L 


Statue Erected 
For C. W. Post 


POST, TEXAS—A lifesize statue of 
the late Charles William Post, cereal 
pioneer, has been donated to the town 
of Post by his daughter, Marjorie 

The town was founded by Mr. Post 
is an experiment in colonization 50 
years ago 

Mr. Post and Clark Bristol made 
the first Postum cereal for sale to the 
public on New Year Da 1895. To 
bolster the lagging immer demand 
and spread production more evenly 
throughout the year, Mr. Post de 
veloped one of the first read to-eat 


cold cereal product Grape Nuts, in 
1897. In 1904 he introduced Post 
Toasties, a corn flakes product, and 


in 1911 he put Instant Postum on the 
market 

The firm is now part of General 
Foods Corp 


Contract Made for Flour Mill 
In Philippines; New Plant 
Will Hit U.S., Canada 


The contract for the erection of a usual quality. At one time the Fili 
flour mill in the Philippine the first pino baker considered the bette 
in the country, has been signed. The quality flour from Canada worth the 
builder will be Thomas Robinson & premium they had to pay in compari 


Son, Ltd., Rochdale, England, a firm son with U.S. supplic The reduced 
with a wide experience in the mill quality available from Canada sav 
construction field throughout the the baker witch to U.S. flour and 
world. Placing the contract with Rob they now express themselves as be 
inson was Republic Flour Mill Irv in itisiied with the result ob 
a newly formed company tamed 
Valued at $1 million. the contract Historical Record 

was achieved in the face of “world The first available record of ship 
wide competition wcordil to a ments by the U.S. to the Philippine 
tobinson spokesman. The firn en was in October, 1921, when 66,38 
gineering consultant have idvised ewt. moved int the market The 
the new company on all aspects ol Canadian millet challenged the 
the enterprise, includin the itin Americar by makin i ile of YO 
and basic design of the new plant cewt. in the following year. But the 


The mill will be complete in every U.S. mill 


dominated the market 
respect when it is eventually handed 


export were boosted to 865.980 ew 


over to the ownet! in 1923 and by 1929 reached a total 


A modern cleaning plant is to be of 1,604,052. The upward climb con 
installed and the mill itself, Robin tinued and the 1931-41 average was 
son state will be the most modern 1.494.132 ew ind for the 1945-49 
of its type in the world, Bulk stor period, 2,508,600 
we and mechanical handling will be The Canadian average in 1931-41 


features of the warehousin facilitv “ 44090 owt i vear and this was 


Sited on the Pasig River, the mill increased to an average of 920,996 
will be capable of handlin round ewt. In the four-year period of 1945 
240 tons wheat in 24 hour The 19. Then the Canadian millers started 


wheat will be supplied from barge to over-run their American competi 
loaded from freighter in Manila tor The year 1950 showed a burst 
Harbor. Initially, all wheat will have to 2,132,010 ewt. and in the following 
to be imported since there re no year the Canadian mill with a total 
indigenous supplies in the Philippine ile of 1,891,820 ewt. overshot the 
Eventually, the sponsors of the pro US. by 146,000 bu increasing the 
ject hope that the establishment ol idvantage by 635,000 in 1954 

the mill will stimulate wheat row Survestion have been made in 
ing in the upland regions of the trade cirel that Australian inter 
islands. Certain areas, such as Bukid ests are associated with the mill proj 
non, are conducive to wheat row ect, One reason for this would be to 
ing, it is claimed provide a means for moving Australi 


in wheat into the market, thereby 
bringing about a saving in dollars for 

Opposition voiced against the proj the Filipino economy. Australian flour 
ect has come from both tradin ind ha not mac ‘reat inroad into the 
with the Philippines in the past 
though there have been indication 
of reater a r iven in the past 


Opposition Voiced 


political soures th probable in trade 
creased cost of flour to the consum 
er being looked upon a bein the 
most dangerou ispect, Crithe point year OF £0 


out that branded quality flour, pr Other source i that the wheat 


duced by ome of th vorld biggest will be imported from the US ol 


Canada, depending upon which coun 
try offer the best price iivantage 
Cone uggestion, not taken seriously 
in trading cirel is that the U.S. will 
provide vheat under the terms of 
Public Law 480 


and most efficient flour mills in the 
U.S. and Canada, can sell at a mucn 
lower price than a single plant in the 
Philippines with higher oper itional 
Another point of danver 
concerns millfeed for which the mar 
ket will be mall ince the island 
have an oversupply of animal feed 


CXperse 


ane 6 THE oTAre ‘ ve 


Canada’s Visible Wheat 
Supply Reduced 


WINNIPEG Heavier export and 


domestic disap 


The mill, when running, is like to 
cut deeply into U.S. and Canadian 
iles in the Philipping 

American mills showed an improve 
plume vorked 
during the fiscal year 1956-57 when 
they old over 2.6 millior ich 
against a little under 2.1 million sach 
in the previous year. Th iin wa 


ment in the export 
. pearance ind smaller 


primar marketin ‘ bined to re 
duce Canada heat visible supply by 
000 000 bu. for the week ended Sept 
11 Thi Vit the harpest decline 


mace t the expense of the Canadian ore 
- . ‘ I : ince the new crop year began. The 


millers whose iles declined from the 


total of 28 million ich re tered total stood at 391,900,000 bu. com 
ont ’ . a ' O56 pared with 396,900,000 the week pre 
pny oe wren 2 = : . - pm ind 344.000.000 bu. a year ago 
in addition to the potential competi . itple tock of the four major 
tion of the new mill. Until July 1 of rains and flaxseed combined totaled 
this year, the duty on Canadian flour 121,700,000 bu. on Sept, 11, compared 
shipped to the Philippine has been vith 525,200,000 a week earlier and 
approximately 21¢ per 100 Ib. over 192,200,000 a year ago 
that paid in shipments from the U.S The wheat ible total included 
Effective July 1 th lifference i 236,100,000 bu. in Western Canada 
duty, takin into consideration taxe 10,500,000 at the Pacifie coast; 3,800 
hecame 46¢ per 100 Ib. One re 000 at Churchill: 49.100.000 at Fort 
for the decline of flour busine William-Port Arthur nd 71,600,000 
worked by the Canadians in the crop in ¢ tern Canada and the Atlantik 


year just ended was their inability eaboard, Apart from Ik than 6,000 


to provide high protein flour, a result bu. in U.S. position the remainder 
of the previous crop ywwer-than was in transit by lake and rail 
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fairly good run on cookie 
flours in the central 
; only bright spot in the mar- 
ket pieture in the seven-day period 


and 
crackel states 


wi the 


ending Sept, 20, Buying pushed sales 
in that area to 60% of five-day ca- 
pacity. Elsewhere buying interest was 
almost non-existent, with prices still 
at levels considerably higher than 
bakers believe they should be. 


The only noticeable change in price 
occurred in the spring 
wheat mills area, where the differen- 
tial between standard patent and high 
flours was narrowed 10¢ 
Otherwise, prices remained generally 
unchanged from the previous week, 


tructure 


viluten 


Icxport interest in flour continued 
poor though some mills, particu 
larl it udfalo, reported a very 


hea wrind for the week to supply 


prior export commitments as well as 


domestic demand, In the spring wheat 
mills area the heavier production ot 
the past several weeks has brought 


easing of the clears flour 
and prices showed an in 
clination to weaken for that particu 
lar gwrade 


about in 


ituation 


les in the spring wheat mills area 


held steady with the previous week 
at 30% of five-day eapacity, Sales in 
the Southwest dropped to 19% of ca 
pacity, with very little interest in 
evidence 


hipping directions generally were 
ilthough not as heavy as ex 
ome areas for this time ot 


ood 
pect din 
the ent 

Production by mills of the U.S. ay 
107% of five-day capacity for 
the week, compared with 109% the 
week and 110% a year apo 
Production declined from the previous 
week at Minneapolis, in the North 
west and the interior Northwest, in 
the central states and the Southeast, 
and on the North Pacific Coast, but 
increased in the Southwest and at 
buff ilo 

Production at Buffalo inereased 
from 130% two weeks ago to 137% 
last week, a gain which brings output 
to within 3% of the total rated ca 
mills in the area, (See ta 
bles on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
was extremely light the past 
Prices were unchanged. 


Sales amounted to 55°. of five-day 


eraved 


pre hou 


pacity for 


busine 


weook 


capacity, compared with 30° the 
previous week and 53% a year ago, 
Shipments amounted to 120% of ca- 


compared with 112% the pre- 
vious week and 106% a year ago, 
Clears were easier, due to a heavi 


pu ity 


el rind 


In line with the general lack of 
interest in baking types, mill repre 
entatives reported a narrowing of 


the price differential for high gluten 
from 45 to 35¢ over standard patent, 
the first change in this area 
last April. 

\ fairly brisk interest in national 
ly advertised brands of family flow 
continued over a broad area the past 
with mills affering shipping 
direction allowances. The response 
from buyers has been reported as ex- 
cellent 

Mill running 
to 7 days 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 


since 


early 


week 


time ranged from 5 


averaged 108% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 107% both a week 
earlier and a year ago, Production 


Flour Buying in Central States 
Only Highlight of Quiet Week 


by mills of the Northwest 
to 110% of 


imounted 
capacity, compared with 
118% a week earlier and 112% 
year ago. Production by mills of the 
interior Northwest amounted to 111% 
of capacity, compared with 123% a 
week earlier and 115% a year ago 
Quotations Sept. 20 tand 


Spring 


ard patent $5.8775.97, short $5.97 
6.07, high gluten $6.2276.32, first 
clear $5.27@5.52; whole wheat $5.87 


W5.97; family $6.357 7.55 


Southwest 


Kansas City: “Dull” and “‘listh 


are the words being used to describ 
the sales activity in hard vinter 
wheat flour by mills of the South 
west. Sales last week amounted to 
19% of five-day capacity compared 
with 25% the previou week ind 
110% a year ago. Some 15% of last 
week's sales consisted of povernment 
and export busing 

jakery flour sales have been very 
searce, There is some below-the-sur 
face interest reported, but the bu 


ers’ price ideas are several cents un 


der the mills’ minimum, and neither 
seems inclined to chan position 
Prices were unchanged during — the 
week. This stability provided no in 
centive for buyers to book supplie 
or for mills to pre for sales At 
least a few buyer ire in need oj 


flour, or will be very 
ever 


hortly How 
they can refrain from bookin 
ahead and go on the p.d basis un 


til there is a change in the market 
situation to give them an incentive 
Outside of the minor interest, there 
was little else doing, with sales lim 
ited to the usual p.d busine for 
the most part 

Bakery directions are fair to good 

Family flour interest is also on the 
slow side. Where there is some inte 
est, it is at a lower level than mill 
care to consider, Directions are food 


although some report that they hav 
not picked up a 
pected this time of year 

Clears demand ha 
most of it coming fre 


they normally ex 


been moderate 


m export inte! 


ests. Japanese buyers bought .80% 
ash, 15% protein flour in fair quan 
tity, and there were me sales of 
clears believed destined for the Mid 
dle East and to the Latin American 


countries. Interest in bakery clear 


very quiet, mainly because spring 


clears are priced lower than hard 
winters. Other clear flour and low 
rades are scarce for October ship- 
ment 

Quotations Sept 20, carlots, cot- 


tons, Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
patent $5.55@5.60, standard 
95% patent $5.45@5.50, straight $5.40 
5.45; established brands of family 
flour $6.40@7.40, first clears with 
13.5% to 14.5% protein $4.80 @ 4.95, 
first clears with 11% protein $4.65@ 
1.70, 1% ash clears and higher $4.20 
04.55 


hort 


Hutchinson: Little business in bak- 
ery and family lines was reported by 
mills in this area, with the market 
*n slower than the slack pace of 
previous weeks. Direction fair 
ind operations were for four days 
The outlook for this only 
lightly better. Some export business 
vas transacted, but on a 


were 


week is 


small scale 


Quotations Sept. 20, Kansas City: 
Hard winter family short patent, 
cottons, enriched $6.20@6.30, bakers 
hort patent, in papers $5.4075.45, 


tandard $5.30@5.45 


Salina: Demand for flour the past 


veek continued slow, with closing 
prices practically the same as one 
week earlier. Shipping directions 
vere good 

Ft. Worth: Demand for flour was 
ery dull last week, with only a few 
iles of odds and ends amounting 


to 10% to 15% of capacity. Shipping 


directions were received in sufficient 
quantity to keep mills running five 
days. Prices were practically un 
changed from the previous week 
(Juotations Sept 20, 100 lb. cottons: 


Extra high patent $7.20@0 7.40; stand- 
ird bakers, unenriched $5.95@6.05; 
first unenriched $5.10@5.20 
delivered Texas common 


Central West 


Chicago: The flour business showed 
a slight rise in the central. states dur- 
ing the week ending Sept. 23, reflect- 
ing a scattered advance in the pace of 
soft wheat flour buying. Although 
some fill-in business was reported, the 
buying was mostly attributed to a 
further on long-term 


(Continued on |} ‘ ) 


clears, 


points 


desire to go 





Durum, Semolina Business 
Quiet; Prices Unchanged 


The durum and semolina markets 
were quiet during the seven-day peri 
od ending Sept, 20. Prices were un 


changed Wheat rece ipts at Minneapo 
lis were adequate to 
but not 


prices, 


meet demands 


large enough to weaken 
resulted in 
odd car or two of 
during the 
vell-supplied 


oft macaroni 


The stabilized situation 
no more than an 
semolina sold at any 
week, indicative of the 
position of manutacture! 
products 


tir 


Durum values continued to hover 
close to government loan value 
neither high enough to draw out 


country stocks nor low enough to pep 
up storage interest 
Production by durum mills amount 


ed to 119% of five-day milling capa 


city, compared with 105% the 
ous week and 110% a year ago 


durum wheat delivered 


previ- 


Prices on 


at Minneapolis Sept. 20 were as fol- 
lows 
o e No. 1 amber or better $ i i 
! n imber or better i ’ 
(*) e No imber or better i“ 
Mi im No, 1 durum r bette “1 
M i No durum or bet 
Me in No durum or better i@ 1 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of 1 report 
ng to The Northwestern Miller n sach 
ed on five-day weel 
5-day w W ™, 
‘ of ca 
pacity | tion pacits 
' 1 156,50 11 
u ‘ 1 ° 119 
) 1 94 
Crop year 
production 
! 1 1957-Sept , 19 R817 
lu 1, 1956-Sept 1, 196 1,614,028 
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Millfeed Demand 


Shows Increase 
In Southwest 


The formula feed sales picture was 


spotty again last week in the South- 
west. Several mixers reported very 
good business, some called it very 
slow and others called it fair. Run- 
ning time ranged from four to six 
days, with five days being the aver- 
age. Those mills that normally run 


two shifts were continuing to do so, 


although second crews were not at 
full strength in many cases. Order 
backlogs were generally quite low 


Shipments of formula feed from Kan- 
sas City in the week ending Sept. 17 
totaled 290 cars, compared with 276 
the previous week and 358 the com- 
parable period a year ago. 

Turkey feed sales were about as 
good as they will get, with a level 
demand expected for several weeks 
until marketings start to pick up. 
Hog rations were still in good de- 
mand, and there were some reports 
that baby pig feeds were showing 
signs of an upturn. Laying ration 
volume was on the increase, demand 
finding encouragement in the higher 
egg prices. Most mixers expected 
this business to continue to improve, 
although some were worried that it 
won't get really good because laying 
flocks are smaller. 

Feed sales were generally im- 
proved in the Northwest during the 
past week, Except for turkey feeds 
which slackened, all feeds were in 
better demand. However, one report- 
ing mill indicated that the last half 
of the week had been disappointing, 
following a brisk 10-day business 
period 

Good sized dairy feed bookings for 
the next 30 days—and some as far 
forward as 90 days—have been made. 
One mill official said that his firm’s 
bookings for this type of feed were 
earlier than usual and somewhat 
heavier in volume 

Poultry feeds sold better and with 
the advent of weather this 
business is due to improve. However, 
it isn’t expected to reach last year’s 
levels because of fewer pullet num- 
bers 

The feed business was termed “fair- 
ly normal” in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Sept. 20, and 
sales and manufacturing schedules re- 
flected this situation 

The outlook was for a steady to a 
possible rise in the rate of feed sales 
in the next few months. Pastures 
were disappearing, cattle feed sales 
were improving, dairy feed was ex- 
panding, and the feeding ratio for 
hogs was fairly good. However, the 
poultry feed situation was not satis- 
factory. Broilers were selling at a 
lower figure than most industry mem- 
bers would like to see. 

The only active millfeed interest 
reported during the seven-day period 
ending Sept. 20 occurred in the South- 
west, where prices gained 50¢ to $2 
ton. Elsewhere weather and 
the prospect of another feeding sea- 
son gave prices a firm undertone, but 
mills were hard pressed to dispose of 
offerings because of increased running 
time. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
54,237 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 54,420 tons 
in the previous week and 56,334 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


cooler 


cooler 


ago 
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Wheat Futures 
Price Pressures 


Wheat futures labored under heavy 


bearish pressure in the ven-day pe- 


riod ending Sept. 23. The same de- 
pressing factors which caused sharp 
price declines a week earlier were 


yain dominant. These included a pro- 
of demand, the prospect 
if more liberal] offerings to come, good 


yunced lack 


crop ibroad, and an excellent start 
for planting of the new Southwest 
crop 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Sept. 23 were: Chicago—-December 
$2.17 March $2.21 May $2.17%, 
July $2.01; Kansas Cit December 
$2.13 March $2.17%, May $2.10%, 
July $1.93%; Minneapoli December 
$2.27, May $2.26 

The weakness of contracts contin- 
ued t tem in a large measure from 
the lack of buying interest by either 
domestic or export interests. Heavy 
tenders of the expiring September 
future were without orders at Chi- 
ca ind Kansas City when the 
September contract was closed out 
last week. The lack of confidence and 

belief that the backlog will accu- 

ulate under deferred contracts was 

prime bearish factor as the week 
ended 

Coupled with the lack of domestic 
demand was the prolonged lag in 


export buying. U.S. wheat designated 
vr overseas use since July 1 is 25 
million bushels less than for the com- 
parable period in 1956. The drop in 
export has actually filled the gap 
left by slight increase in domestic 


The price structure has 


?) pt 
( n ] ption 


been further weakened by repeated 
report f good crops abroad, the 
prospect of more intense Canadian 
competition, and the announcement 
by the U.K. that it will favor higher 
protein Canadian wheat in the months 
to ¢ e instead of U.S. offerings 
Extremely good planting conditions 
for the ew wheat crop in the South- 
west e already holding forth the 
belief that supplies may be more plen- 
tiful next year, thereby depressing 
deferred contracts. Southwest plant- 
ing is rapidly climbing to the point 
where 2 of the new crop is—or 
will soon be—in the ground. Soil mois- 
ture reportedly the best in several 
eal contrast to the dry season 
vhicl erted bullish influence a year 
lhe storage situation has also been 
bearish, with the trade hopeful that 
wheat will be moved out and offered 
to make room for the large, up-com- 
in » crop. The result has been 
to foster a wait-and-watch attitude 
tead ol constructive one 
Even the dreary reports of crop 
dan r Canada the past week, 
enerally bullish in nature, failed to 
tem the decline in futures. The fact 
that Canada has a large carryover 
ind that it intends to step up its com- 
petitive efforts were ample enough to 
exert downward price pressure on 
U.S. contracts 
Receipts Decline 
Wheat receipts at the primary 
irkets for the week ended Sept. 20 
totaled 7.9 million bushe compared 
with 8.3 million the week before and 
l( million the comparable week a 
ear ago. Minneapolis inspections to- 
taled 1,659 cars. With flour demand 
luced scale buyers of cash 
heat took only limited quantities 
Wheat lues fluctuated over a nar- 
row during the reporting pe- 
d, depending on the demand on a 
particular day. At the close Sept. 20, 
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Decline as 
Mount 


cash values were up 
before, and No. 1 

spring, or *No. 1 northern 
through 11% protein, traded up to 
3¢ over the December future; 12% 
protein 4¢ over, 13% protein 3@6¢ 
over, 14% protein 4@9¢ over, 15% 
protein 8@13¢ over, 16% protein 11 
@17¢ over and 17% protein 12@21¢ 
over. Wheat in the futures market 
fell as traders noted the small 
amount under support compared to 
1956. Also noted was the slow rate 
of sign-up in the soil bank. The aver- 
age protein of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 14.07%, compared with 
13.57% the preceding week 

The durum market was off slight- 
ly, with choice and top medium mill- 
ing durum down 3¢ from the pre- 
vious week, Lower, medium and ordi- 
nary durum was about unchanged. 
Receipts were fairly light and trad- 
ing quite firm. (See tables on page 
14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Sept. 20 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


the week 
northern 
spring, 


from 
dark 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 

Ordinary $2.26%4 9% 
li¢ Protein 6\yua 9% 
12% Protein 6% @ 0% 
l Protein 7% “ 
14° Protein “ 6% 
16 Protein i ii 9% 
16< Protein 7% @& 43% 
17 Protetr 41% @2.47% 

Protein premiun for er 17% l¢ each 


4% higher 
and Discount Scale 


over 8 Ib 
1 Ib. under 58 Ib 


Test Weight Premium 
One 


1¢ dine 


cent 
ount 


premiur ‘ ! b 


each 


Cash Prices Stronger 


Cash prices for hard winter wheat 
at Kansas City strengthened in the 
week ending Sept. 23. The basic op- 
tion declined 4¢, but premiums ad- 
vanced 1% to 2¢ bu. Ordinary pre- 
miums gained 1%¢ on the low side 
and 2¢ on the high side. Wheat with 
11.75 and 12% protein commanded 


1%¢ higher premiums on the low side 
only, while wheat of higher protein 
was 2¢ stronger on the low side 

Mills were buyers infre- 
quently during the week, most of the 
interest coming from merchandisers 
Although buying was not urgent, sup- 
plies were absorbed quite well. Dur- 
ing one spurt of mill interest, the 
opinion was expressed that purchases 
would have been larger if there had 
been a better selection of protein and 
good wheat to choose from. Receipts 
picked up, totaling 437 cars for the 
week, compared with 348 the previ- 
ous week and 502 the comparable 
week a year ago. Cash sales indicated 
on the trading floor totaled 155 last 
week, as against 125 the previous 
week. “To arrive” offerings from in- 
terior handlers were more in 
the underlying said to 
be a movement to make storage room 
for the feed grain crops 


active 


evi- 


dence, reason 


Premiums were quoted Sept. 23 as 
follows: Ordinary 2@1%¢ under the 


basic December option of $2.13%, 
11.75% protein 2@2%¢ under, 12% 
protein 2¢ under to 8'%¢ over, 12.50% 
protein 1% under to 10%¢ over, 13% 
protein %@17¢ over, 13.50% protein 
14%4019¢ over, 14% protein 24%4%421¢ 
over 

The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Kansas City Sept. 20 
is shown in the accompanying table 
1 Dart nd H | $2.09%% G1 
Yo. 2 Dark and H . @2.35% 
No. 3 Dark and 


Hard 06% @2.26% 
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CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 
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pohaataining Mp ‘he i ‘ competitor in the export wheat and 
$2 35% 2.36 bu., rail basi with a pre 
“hae barley markets this season 
mium of l¢ bu. for each 4% above " 
12% protein, delivered Texas common Forecasts of production show that 
pm ‘ ) " se 
points. Truck wheat wa elling at around 28 million bushels of wheat 


$210%2.15 delivered north Texa and 40 million bushels of barley will 
mills. Demand was slow be available for ale to adjacent 
aaean ts ein Beane ts . countries 
IRANIAN WHEAT PRICES Handling will be facilitated when 
LONDON The government of a new elevator, with a capacity of 2.4 
Iran is guaranteeing wheat price at million bushels and equipped with 
$16007196 bu. this year. The gor modern cleaning and shiploading in- 
ernment-fixed price to any purchas stallations is completed in the near 
er is $2.13 future 
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Canadian Official 


Assures Traders 
About Prices 


Gordon Churchill, Canada’s minis- 


ter of trade and commerce, has as- 
ured members of the London grain 
trade that there will be no firesale 
of Canadian wheat and that prices 
will be kept steady 

Mr. Churchill has been touring the 


chief European market centers to ob- 
of Canadian customers 
wheat and flour. He gave 
urance on prices because some 


tain the lew 
for both 
the a 


importers expressed concern at the 
possibility of fluctuations in the 
wheat market 

Both Mr, Churchill and his chief, 
John Diefenbaker, prime minister, 
have repeatedly said, since they as- 
ured office, that they do not intend 
to adopt a price cutting policy to 
meet | competition, At the same 
time, there is a feeling in trade circles 
that the Canadian authorities are go- 
ing to take action to boost their share 
of the export market, It is believed 
that some form of subsidy will be 
adopted since all Canada’s competi 
tor ind not only the US., are re- 
celvi rovernment support ino one 
Wi r anothes 

There is also a rapidly growing be 
lief that it is useless to complain to 
the ft administration about the im- 
pact of give-away programs and other 
surplus disposal policies on Canada, 
The | is committed to surplus dis- 


josal and no amount of pleading will 
| : 
, traders consider 
Vr. Churchill expressed confidence, 


Btop it 


progres 


when in London, that Canadian ex- 
ports to the UK. will reach their nor 
mal level this year after two years of 


reduced sal He forecast that sales 
to the U.K. will reach the regular 
level of 10 million bushels and that 
Canada total export sales will be 
300 million bushels in this crop year 
The British importers reiterated their 


view that high quality wheat will al 
wis interest them 


Canadian wheat this year, Mr 
Churchill said, has a high’ protein 
content and Canadian prices will be 


other countries 
at a level below pro 


competitive unless 
sell their wheat 
duction cost 


Meanwhile, in a reatlirmation. of 


Canada's position, officials of the De 
partment of ‘Trade and Commerce in 
Ottawa, said that the bulk of Cana 
da wheat has been sold for cash 
There have been no sales where 
“blocked” foreign currencies were ac 
cepted and the government has ar 
ranged no barter deals, though some 
private traders may have bartered 


wheat for other goods 

Under the Export Credits Insurance 
Act there have some credit 
ale mainly to Communist countries, 
the officials say, and there have been 


been 


om ive-aways" under the Colombo 
plan for Commonwealth development 
Under this plan the wheat and flour 
provided is sold for local currency and 
the proceeds used for development 
projects by the recipient nation 
plans have been announced for 
the extension of the “give-away” pro- 
grams at the present time, but con 


sideration 
tenst 


would be given to the ex 
n of credit, it is understood 
OREA S Twe STAPF OF Lire 
WHEAT SPILLED 
HASTINGS, NEB About 40,000 
bu. wheat spilled out on the ground 
at the Morrison-Quirk Grain Elevator 
here when the pilaster, where three 
walls join together, broke, Cleaning- 
up took about three days, No estimate 
on the amount of damage was given. 
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General Mills Wins Advertising Award 


VINNEAPOLIS—-A 
its advertising agency 


plaque ha 
Dancer-F itzgerald-Sample 
American Florists for the most out use of 


Mill Inc 
Inc., by the Society of 
flowers in ad) 


been awarded General and 


tandin ertisin 

In the illustration above, K. E. Steel 
eral Mills, points to the latest adverti 
campaign, the “fluffy fruit pie promotion 
20-month-old campaign 


flour advertising manager for Gen 
the “Flower of the Wheat” 
hown are the 


ement in 
Also other ads in 

High reader regi 
uryvey 


tration, re ponse 
and comment ved fi 


campaign was launched in February 


ind memorability have been noted in 


The “Flower of the Wheat’ 
1956, to emphasize Gold Medal qualitie 


rece) orth ¢ 


onsumers 








Investigation proved that effective use of flowers in flour advertising would 
actually be pre-empting the true origin of the word “flour” which, accordins 
to Webster, is the early spelling for ‘fl More than a dozen bakin ub 
jects have been emphasized in the campaign which features a Gold Medal 
baking against a background of flowe1 Magazines, newspapers, te'evision and 
radio are being used to carry the me ize. A feature of the latest campaign 
recognizes that pie baking leads in home baking activity. A bonu ift of the 
Betty Crocker Pie Parade Recipe Book is found inside 25, 50 and 100-Ib. sack 
of the company’s flour 

Dates for Indian PL 480 _ and PA 39-06, 170,000 metric 

ons 
Purchases Extended Purchases will be made by the 


India Supply Mission, 2536 Massa- 
WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart chusetts Avenue N.W Washington 
ment of Agriculture has announced & D.C (Telephone COlumbia 5 
the extension of contracting and de YOO) 
livery dates of four purchase au SREAD (8 THE STAFF OF ‘ 
thorizations issued to India unde 


Title I, Public Law 480 to provide for 
the purchase of wheat or wheat flour 


The authorizations and 


Designs New Elevator 


BROUGHTON, KANSAS—-Vincent 


a over or . 3 oug { 
are: No, 39-01, from Aug. 31 and Sept Ho ve r, owner of the Broughton 
Grain Co, here, has designed and pat- 


30, 1957 to June 30 and July 31, 1958 ted s er ; 
No, 39-04, from Aug. 31 and Dec. 31 ee ta aaa _ 


extension 


pre-cast rrain 


1957 to June 30 and July 31, 1958; Ni vator. When erected, the elevator is 
39-05, from Nov. 30 and Dee, 31, 19 18% ft. in diameter and 40 ft. high 
te Tune 30 and huly 31 1958 'N 39 It consists of six concrete slabs, bolt- 
« , < ‘ . ‘ Ty AV) ‘ . 

06, from April 30 and May 31, 1958 to ed together to form a round tank 
June 30 and July 31, 1958 ee ee oe ’ 


The approximate quantity of wheat GMS NEW ELEVATOR 


reported to USDA as purchased undet COATS, KANSAS—General Mills 
each authorization is: PA 39-01, 1 Inc., has completed a new wood crib 
075,000 metric tons; PA 39-04, 330,00% 10,000 bu. elevator here. It replaces 


metric tons; PA 39-05, 520,000 metric 90-year-old building 





International Wheat Agreement Report 


WASHINGTON-—-The U.S. Department of Agriculture reports that dur 


ing the period Sept. 11, 1957 to Sept. 17, 1957, inclusive, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. confirmed sales of 5,986,000 bu. wheat (including wheat and wheat flour 
in terms of wheat equivalent) for recording under the International Wheat 
Agreement against the 1957-58 year quotas 

The sales for the week included 797,909 ewt. flour (1,847,000 bu wheat 


equivalent) and 4,139,000 bu. wheat. The 
volved in this week's sales was Japan 


importing country principally in 
Cumulative sales by the U.S 
year on June 1, 1957 are 32,275,000 bushels 


Australia 1,133,000 bu 


since the opening of quotas for the 1957-58 


has sold and Canada 13,474,000 bu 
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Smaller White Wheat 
Exports Forecast 
By Price Expert 


PULLMAN, WASH.—A drop in 
white wheat exports from the Pacific 
Northwest has been forecast by Karl 
Hobson, extension price specialist at 
Washington State College. This will 
follow the removal of soft white 
wheat and western white wheat from 
the list of surplus commodities mov- 
ing to foreign nations under the terms 
of Public Law 480 

White wheat was removed from the 
list because it is no longer in surplus 
The carryover at July 1 was 42 mil- 
lion bushels. Hard red winter wheat 
accounted for 645 million bushels of 
the total U.S. carryover of 905 mil- 
lion bushels, with hard red spring pro- 
viding 193 million and soft red win- 
ter 10 million bushels 


Foreign buyers could use their own 


dollar resources to buy white wheat 
though Mr. Hobson feels they will 
shift their buying to red wheat since 
this is available for their own cur- 
rency under PL 480 


Mr. Hobson said the price of white 
wheat for the coming months would 
hinge largely on exports. “If exports 
of white wheat should be up to 115 or 


120 million bushels, this would keep 
supplies tight and prices well above 
loan rates. This favorable level of 


white wheat exports would be sharply 
below last year’s 193-million bushels 

“If exports of white wheat drop 
down to 100 million bushels or less, 
that will mean a carryover of 40 mil- 
lion or more bushels. If that happens, 
prices will drop to loan levels or be- 
low by late winter or spring. The net 
loan rate at Portland is $2.12 bu 
Current Portland market price of soft 


wheat is $2.31 or 19¢ above the effec- 
tive loan rate.” 

Mr. Hobson said the total supply 
of white wheat this year is about 192- 


million bushels. That figure includes a 


42 million bushel carryover and the 
‘57 production of some 150 million 
bushels 

Purchases of white wheat already 


authorized under the PL 480 program 
will not be affected by the policy 
change. This means 25 million bushels 
of white wheat committed to India, 
mall amount for Formosa will 
be sold and shipped 


and a 


“Japan will continue to be a good 
customer for white wheat because the 
U.S large quantities of 
from Japan, thus providing dollar 
purchasing power,’ Mr. Hobson said 

Sale of white wheat will be further 
slowed by a 24¢ bu. rise in the world 
price since last year. Foreign buyers 
are now paying $1.78 bu. as com- 
pared with $1.54% in August, 1956 
This higher price will no doubt help 
influence the shift toward wheats that 
can be purchased in the nation’s own 
currency, Mr. Hobson considers 

Next year, Mr. Hobson pointed out, 
there will be no carryover of PL 480 
commitments. As a result, 
will be substantially lower 
surplus of white wheat may start 
building up. In this prices for 
the ‘58 crop would be at or below the 
support, due to drop 22¢ bu 
this year’s support 


buys goods 


exports 
and a new 


case, 


below 


GRAIN FIRM FORMED 
AURORA, NEB 
procedure has completed by 
Dowd Grain Co, of Aurora, with an 
authorized capitalization of $200,000 
The firm engages in the general grain 
and feed 


Incorporation 
been 


business. Incorporators are 


Leo J. Dowd of Schuyler, Neb.; John 
J. Mares of Columbus, Neb., and 


Columbus 


Dx wd, 


Donald J 
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AIB Schedules 
Annual Meeting 


CHICAGO—The annual meeting of 


the American Institute of Baking, to 
be held in the institute school class- 
rooms, has been scheduled for 3 p.m. 
Oct l. Presiding will be Louis E. 
Caste chairman of the board, and 
president of the Keig-Stevens Bak- 
! ( Rockford, Ill 


The program will consist of evalua- 


tions of AIB activities by members 
f its advisory committees and other 
authorities working closely with its 
program 

Dr. Edward M. Barnet, professor of 


marketing at Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s school of business, and lecturer 
in the Institute’s sales management 
seminar will evaluate the work of 


the school 

Representing the consumer service 
advisory committee will be Dr. Philip 
Lewis, director of the bureau of ed- 
ucational materials for the Chicago 
3oard of Education 


The scientific advisory committee 
will be represented by Dr. Clyde 
Bailey, dean emeritus, institute of 
agriculture, University of Minnesota. 


Shelbey T. Grey, director of the bu- 


reau of program planning and ap- 
praisal, U.S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, will speak on the sanitation 
program 

Charles Miller, partner in the ac- 
counting firm of Arthur Young and 
Co., Chicago, will report on adminis- 


tration and finance 

AIB has invited each _ institute 
member to send as many representa- 
tives as desired to the meeting. Re- 
freshments will be served after the 
program 

Special buses will leave the Sher- 
man Hotel at 2:40 p.m. for AIB 
member who wish to attend the 


Buses will also return to the 
Sherman from the Institute 


meeting 


BREAO 18 THE STAFF OF Lire . 
ELEVATOR ADDITIONS 

MINNEAPOLIS—Grain storage fa- 
cilities of the McCabe Co., Minne- 
apolis, will be boosted by 115,000 bu 
this month with the 


cheduled com- 
pletion of two elevator annexes. One 


of the units—of 60,000 bu. capacity 

is being built at Argyle, Minn., to re- 
place 25,000-bu. structure destroyed 
by fire July 2. The other is an 80,- 
X)0-bu. annex to the McCabe elevator 
it Fairview, Mont 
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HONOR GUESTS—Given special recognition at the recent Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. convention in Toledo were two long-time grain in- 
dustry leaders, R. C. Woodworth (left), Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, and H. E. 
Sanford (right), Continental Grain Co., Portland. In the center is E. B. 
Evans, Evans Grain Co., Decatur, IL, immediate past president of GAFDNA. 
Mr. Woodworth, vice president of the Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants 
Assn. and a former president of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, has also 
been a director of the G&FDNA and chairman of the National Grain Trade 
Council. Mr. Sanford for a number of years has been chairman of the 
G&FDNA committee on arbitration appeals, the “supreme court” of the 
industry. He has served as a trade consultant to the U.S. government and 
also is a former chairman of the National Grain Trade Council. 











Dostum Mitthtecme) meats 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
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to Make All Baked Things 
Better 
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KROGER SALES RISE 
CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kroger 
Co. for the 9th four-week period end- 


ing Sept. 7, 1957 totaled $126,265,576, 
an increase of 13% over sales of 
$111,548,719 for the corresponding 


four-week period a year ago. Cumula- 


RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 





tive sales for the first nine periods of 





1957 totaled $1,129,354,942, a 12% in- 
crease over sales of $1,007,912,771 for 
the same nine periods in 1956. Aver- 
age number of Kroger stores in opera- 
tion during the period was 1,440 com- 
pared with 1,491 during the 1956 


ICAGO, ILL 
ninth period, a decrease of 3% = : 
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In the year 1837 a young English 
surgeon Edward Turner Bale, landed 
at Monterey, Cal., where he practiced 
medicine for five or six years. For 
part of that time (1840-1843) he was 
surgeon of the California military 


forces by appointment of General Val- 
lejo. Dr. Bale married a niece of the 
veneral, and in 1811 he became a 


naturalized citizen of Alta, Cal. Sub- 
sequently he received the grant of 
Rancho Carne Humana in Napa 
County, to which he went in 1843, 

he ranch properties lay within the 
confines of the towns of St. Helena 
and Calistoga, They extended over a 
ubstantial part of the Napa Valley. 
On the west and east there were 
wooded hills. On the north stood the 
purple castled crags of Mt. St. 
He le na 

The enterprising doctor had two 
mills on his land—a sawmill and a 
mristmill. The former was constructed 
in 1846 and disappeared long ago. 
The eristmill, three miles northwest 
of St. Helena, was erected for Dr. 
tale in 1846 by Irwin Kellog, who 
was paid for his services in land. 

While the Forty-Niners were eager- 
ly searching for gold in the hills and 
ravines of the Sierra Navada, the 
great 40-ft. water wheel of Bale's 
mill was daily grinding the golden 
exrain of the upper Napa Valley into 
flour for the settlers, who for a peri- 
od of over 25 years brought their 
grist there to be ground, 

lhe lumber which went into the 
building, three stories high, with a 
false store front, was cut from the 
hill back of the mill. The cogs in the 
wreat wheel, too, are of wood. 
several years ago the Bale mill, 
with surrounding land, was given to 
the Native Sons of the Golden West 
by the widow of W. W. Lyman, who 
had long been the mill's owner. Re- 
stored by the Native Sons in Napa 
County and by the Historic Land- 
marks Committee of the organiza- 
tion, it was dedicated on June 21, 
1925, when a large native boulder, 
surmounted by a bronze plaque, was 
placed at the site. 


TRAINED AGRICULTURISTS 
NEEDED—The tremendous changes 
that have taken place in agriculture 
during the past 20 years, and particu- 


< 





THE 


larly during the past 
brought a demand for more traine 
agriculturists than ever before. To 
morrow’s need will be even greater 
Quite apart from such recognized 
fields of service as teaching, re 
and extension work, in all of whicl 
there continues to be a steady call foi 
trained personnel, new 
have opened up in variou 


decade nave 


earen 


pportunitie 
agricultur 


al industries and related enterpris« 
which require an ever increasin 
share of today’s graduate ind there 
are many other areas of service 


well. Thus, agriculture offers a wid 
variety of careers 
taste 
Unfortunately, in recent year 

there has been a steady decline in the 
enrollment at our agriculture facul 
ties and colleges throughout Western 
Canada, This situation, unless 
ed, will most certainly work to the 
detriment of the industry as a whole 
Recognizing the need for more youn; 
men and women to enter the profe 
sion, the Agricultural Institute of 
Canada has taken the lead by publish 
ing a very timely booklet entitled 
“Careers in Agriculture a copy of 
which may be obtained by writing t 
the Dean of the Faculty of Agricul 
ture at the provincial university con 
cerned, Courses of training will be 
commencing soon at the three proy 
incial universities located at Edmon 
ton, Saskatoon and Winnipeg, respec 
tively. Those who are interested in 
agriculture as a career, therefore, but 
who would like to know more about 
its opportunities, as well as about the 
courses offered and the various bur 
saries and scholarships which are 
available, should write for this infor 


to suit almost ever 


correct 
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W. G. Malaher, director, re- 
search department, Searle Grain Co., 
Ltd. 


mation 


e®ee 
LARGER STORAGE FLEET? Grain 
nterests are reluctant to gue about 
the possible size of the grain storage 
fleet to be berthed in Buffalo’s harbor 


this winter, but they are estimating 
that it will be larger than last win- 
ter. The port’s commercial elevators 
ire filled to capacity with grain, a 
od share of it Commodity Credii 
Corp.-owned corn. On top of this, only 


mall amounts are reportedly moving 


to the Atlantic seaboard, making the 
need for storage afloat more vital 
Also, the rates for chartering ships 
have increased, offering owners of ore 
boats an incentive to make their 
vessels available. These same ore boat 


owners are 


fer their 


apparently willing to of- 
facilities because of a sharp 
cutback in the demand for ore ship 
ments. According to the suffalo 
Courier Express, the whole situation 
is strongly indicative that chartering 


of boats to load grain for storage 
will gain momentum, and may sur- 
pass the 38 ships which docked at 


Buffalo a year ago 
ee @ 


NEW USES FOR BURLAP— Manu- 
facturers of burlap may find a couple 
of new markets for their product 
could increase U.S. annual 
consumption 25 to 50%. D. P. Goen- 
ka, chairman of the Indian Jute Mills 
Assn., speaking in New York recent- 
ly, announced that research has 
proved that burlap can be used as a 
base for low-cost linings in canals 
to prevent seepage of valuable water 


which 
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LAST WAGON—Dr. John P. Roberts, president of the St. Louis Museum of 
Transport, stands beside the last horse-drawn truck used commercially in 
St. Louls. The truck, now retired, was operated by the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
and recently received a new canvas cover through courtesy of its old employer. 
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supplies. The other use would be as 


an improved burlap package for coy 


ering of raw cotton bales 
Burlap consumption in the U.S 
last year totaled 876 million yards 


constituting the most important 
market for India's leading export in 
dustry. About 50% of the burlap 
production of the Calcutta mills in 


1956 was shipped to the U.S while 


the export of jute goods accounted 
for 41% of India’s total dollar earn 
ings and 20% of foreign exchange 
receipts 

The new canal liner involves a 
combination of treated burlap and 
formula asphalt sandwiched in two 


layers of burlap and three layers of 
asphalt. The development will be 
premiered Oct. 14 at Yuma, Ariz 

Mr. Goenka said competitive prices 
should continue in the foreseeable 
future as a result of the jute crop 
under harvest being adequate to meet 
world demand and a 12.5% 
productive capacity at the 
mills 


reserve 
Calcutta 


India expects to be completely self 
sufficient for supplies of raw jute 
within the next few years, Mr. Goen- 
ka said 


ees 
ASIAN FLU PROTECTION The 
American Federation of Grain Mill- 


110, 
the possibility 


Buffalo, 
of establishing, in co- 


ers Local will explore 


operation with management, a mass 
inoculation 
2.000 


against 


program to protect its 
members in 28 area plants 
Asian flu. Peter J. Rybka 


local business representative, said he 


would introduce the idea at a meet- 
ing of the union’s Executive Board 
He said such a program would be 


worked out between Local 110 and 
heads of the plants where the local 
is collective-bargaining agent, in con- 
sultation with the local union’s phy- 
sician and public health authorities 
The union leader said he 
employers will be interested in a 
mass inoculation program because it 
could considerably diminish the 
threat of large-scale absenteeism re- 
sulting from widespread flu attacks 
Members of Local 110, Mr. Rybka 
said, also will be interested in a pro- 
gram to help them avoid serious ill- 
ness 


believes 


EATING OUTDOORS 
Sunday night, and supper 
On a patio; 
Candles, wind-protected, 
Softly aglow; 
A tall man in a chef’s cap 
Grilling a steak. 
Mom's contributions to the feast, 
Light rolls, a chocolate cake; 
Hungry children’s laughter— 
Oh, there couldn’t be 
In any other backyard 
More sheer felicity. 


Ethel Romig Fuller 
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GRAIN, FLOUR TRADERS PLAY 
SPEAKERS’ ROLES 


ARRY A. Bull chairman of the board of 
General Mills, Inc is rated as one of the 


leading public speakers in the U.S. Those who 
have had the good fortune to hear him at the 
rostru know that this rating is well merited 
Yet it is a rare thing for the normally-taciturn 

f the grain and flour trades to expound 


Mr. Bullis encompasses a wide field in his dis- 
His views business trends, the eco- 
( f living and the broad horizons ahead 
com! id wide interest. Another speaker of dis- 


tinction who goes full bloodedly after government 


cont ind all their inherent evils is Robert C 
Liebenow, president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. He, too, is gaining national recognition as 
peaker. His most recent excursion into the 
field of rhetoric was directed to members of the 
G1 nd Feed De National Assn. at thei 
tional convention, Giving rise to chuckles 
h lefinition of CCC as Comedy, Confusion 
ind ¢ petition, but his deeper thoughts wer 
cath and penetrating 
I 1 period of only a few days in the earl: 
part of September, the grain and flour trades b>- 
came more than usually articulate. Toledo pro- 
duced a fine crop of talent; the Chicago Board of 
rrade ymposium for educationalists provided 
more 
It i ne thing to prepare a speech and de- 
liver it; it is another thing entirely to produce 
it in such a way that readability is obtained. The 
convention audience is more or less captive, de- 
pending upon the proximity of the auditor to the 
door. The reader, on the other hand, can turn the 


page if interest flag 

The flour milling business is fortunate in hav- 
ing some excellent speakers, once they can be 
persuaded to accept an assignment. At the risk 
of being invidious, one can be named who has 
the dual talent of ear-catching delivery and eye- 
inviting readability. He is A. B. Sparboe, vice 
president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and one of the 
best known figures in the international flour 
trade. Mr. Sparboe sparkled on the program for 
the educators in Chicago 

What started out to be an explanation of the 
export business in grain and flour became a rapid- 
fire summary and criticism of government oper- 
itions, particularly in the field of subsidies which, 
idmittedly, have helped the flour selling business 
Though the educators could not help but be fas- 
cinated by the story, Mr. Sparboe had some 
trenchant observations which provided much food 
for trade thought. One quick sentence, indeed, 
probably set many people a-shivering in their 
beds. He said: “I just know that the gravy train 
can't last much longer.” With that remark he 
ummed up the fears of many traders anent the 
end result of present policies and programs. 

Another succinct phrase of Mr. Sparboe’s pin- 
pointed an axiom of the flour exporting trade. It 
wa Failure to cater to the individual needs 
whims and pocket books of each individual country 
is the surest road to ruin 

Mr. Sparboe’s exposition—it appeared on page 
13 of The Northwestern Miller for Sept. 10——has 
caught international attention. He took a realistic 
iew of the dangers confronting the U.S. as it 
presses on with policies that are alienating many 
nations. He is prepared to relinquish the temporary 
idvantages accruing to the U.S. in favor of sanity 
His words should be noted in high places. They 
are the words of a man who has had 37 years of 
experience, not only in flour exporting, but in 
world trade generally, Mr. Sparboe knows that 
the U.S. cannot live to itself alone; despite its 
vastness, its perfection of technology and the will 
to work of the people, the U.S. still needs friends 
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Generosity has been unconfined, but kindess can 
kill. A tendency to rely too much on the US 
spells danger for a free, enterprising wor'd 


A. B. SPARBOE POINTS UP 
CANADIAN PROBLEMS 


AT R. Sparboe's speech at Chicago, commented 
M upon in the foregoing editorial, has caught 
international attention. In Canada, particularly 
wide interest was shown because that country 
me of the prime sufferers from U.S. disposa! 
policies. The flour export totals, declining year by 
year, point up the gravity of the problem facings 
the Canadian millers, for they rely heavily on ex 
port business to keep their mills operating eco 
nomically 

Loss of flour business abroad does not mean 
merely a loss of revenue for Canadian mills; also 
concerned is the loss to the Canadian transporta 
tion companies, both rail and water; to labor, to 
the bag makers and, not the least, to the govern 
ment in the form of income tax 

The Canadian millers, as shrewd a body ol 
traders as ever existed, have built up a valuable 
business by recognizing over the years the validity 
of Mr. Sparboe’s axiom-—-failure to cater to a buy 
er’s requirement is the surest way to ruin. Right 
now they are unable to cater to that major re 
quirement of many a foreign buyer, a competitive 
price, because they are hamstrung by the policie 
of the Canadian Wheat Board 

The board, it is suggested, is too hidebound 
by tradition. It has an axiom, too: ‘The wheat 
producer first, foremost and forever.” That may 
have been warranted once upon a time, Today it 
is strictly for the fairies. Competitive conditions 
have changed since the wheat board set its course 
as the guardian angel of the prairie wheat grower 
The board's policies have been built up inch by 
inch and appear to be inviolate. A volcanic erup 
tion may be needed to change them. Perhaps that 
eruption is preparing to blast off right now. It ha 
a name—Gordon Churchill, newly-appointed mini 
ter of trade and commerce 

Currently, Mr. Churchill! is quiet. He is spend 
ing his time learning about wheat and flour. After 
careful investigations—a delegation of top millers 
was given an opportunity to present its point 
of view—hre is now in Europe obtaining first hand 
opinions from buyers. Not for nothing is he doin 
this quiet, intensive study. He might erupt at any 
moment and when he does some of the age-old 
policies of the Canadian Wheat Board might d 
appear in the blast. 

Mr. Churchill, a veteran military man turned 
lawyer, may have an axiom, too. It could be “meet 
fire with fire,” all salvos being aimed directly at 
the US 

This does not necessarily mean price-cutting 
But it could mean subsidies. Other countries, be 
sides the U.S., have bitten into Canada’s trade 
with government aid. Why, it is pertinent to ask 
does not Canada follow the pattern? The precedent 
for subsidy is already established. In Canada it i 
called the export flour adjustment rate scheme, in 
troduced by the wheat board in January of thi 
year. Had it not been in effect, the export figure 
for the first six months of 1957, as bad as they 
were, might have been worse. But the area of ap 
plication is limited; the all-important U.K. market 


is excluded, The adjustment figure is not high 
enough, The area could be expanded and the rat 


of adjustment increased to win back some of the 


markets lost by Canada to other flour exportin 
nation Mr. Churehitl has learned that Canadian 
branded flour enjoyed a ready sale in some of 
those markets lor yeat they lost out price-wise 


Once a brand loses its place, it is hard to get it 
back. There's only one thing a miller can do and 
that is to buy his way back. That's expensive 

Mr. Churchill will have learned, too, that the 
Canadian millers are the best salesmen the Cana 
dian wheat growers ever had; taking into account 
every foreign buyer who ever passed a dollar over 
Canada’s counter, the Canadian milling industry 
is by far the best single customer for Canadian 
wheat 

By losing flour sales, Canada is losing wheat 
sales. That's another fact grasped by Mr. Churchill 
When in Britain, Mr. Churchill should talk to the 
flour importers, sellers of Canadian flour for dee 
ides. The wheat-minded board officials may pilot 
him to the offices of the big wheat-buying millet 
where “imported” in relation to flour is a dirty 
word, The importers have a song to sing, too, and 
it won't harmonize with the renditions of the 
British millers’ glee club. And latterly those mill 
ers have cause to be gleeful 

The more Canadian flour that reaches the 
British and European markets, the more Canadian 
wheat the foreign millers will have to buy to 
meet the quality competition. To bring this about 
the Canadian wheat board will have to adopt a 
more realistic pricing policy. That's axiomatic, 
too 

Giving encouragement to the Canadian millers 
were the words of the official announcement about 
Mr. Churchill's visit to Europe. He has gone, the 
announcement said, “to regain our fair share of 
world trade in wheat and flour.’ But rarely did his 
predecessor in the trade and commerce ministry, 
©, D. Howe, or officials of the wheat board use the 
words “wheat” and “flour” in juxtaposition. My 
Churchill is thinking flour. The Canadian millers 
are hopeful 
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INTERNATIONAL DISCUSSIONS 
ON WHEAT 
HAT the world needs is less, rather than 
more, international interference on the 

government level with basic commodities. Yet 
there are some grounds for believing that more 
international consultation might be helpful 

When the new International Wheat Agree 
ment nearly died at its re-birth, there was a lot 
of talk about using the machinery of the wheat 
council to bring all wheat producing and wheat 
consuming countries into common discussions 
This was aimed, in part, at Britain, a country 
which refused to come under the IWA umbrella 
But it was the British themselves who suggested 
the value of discussions under the aegis of IWA 

Very little has emerged from the idea. Why? 
jecause many countries are reluctant to impatls 
their sovereign rights by partaking in something 
that might end in a commitment. They are jealous 
of their own insular interests. The suggestion wa: 
made that some of those countries now growing 
wheat on marginal land, at a cost deemed un 
economic by modern production standards, would 
fare better by turning their land to other uses 
and leaving the supply to those countries hest able 
to produce wheat. This is reducing the idea to 
basic terms, yet it is what was inferred by the 
bait held out to secure the continuance of what 
many people believe to be an abortive piece of 
machinery in times of great surpluses 

The establishment of better international con 
sultative facilities might encourage saner thinking 
in the wheat production business 
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Canadian Sales 
To U.K. 


Canada will very likely regain U.K 
wheat sales lost during the past one 
or two years if its 1957 crop has the 
high protein content claimed for it 
and if the price is right, according to 
Derick Heatheot Amory who heads 
the U.K. Ministry of Agriculture. He 
made the statement during a visit 
to Regina, Sask., one of many stops 
on his across-Canada trip to acquaint 
himself with Canadian agriculture. 

More U.K. sales had been lost be- 


cause of low protein content than 
for any other reason, Mr. Amory 
said 

Speaking of the International 


Wheat Agreement, he suggested that 
the U.K. did not become a signatory 
because it was felt the agreement 
did not provide any real solution to 
agricultural surpluses, His country, 
he said, was not opposed to the agree- 
ment in prineiple and would consider 
any new proposed agreement on its 
merits 

Mr. Amory said that price was a 
factor in selling wheat and comment- 
ed that the U.K, favored internation- 
al consultation on surplus disposal 
problems. However, the last thing he 
wanted to see, not only for Canada 
but tor the welfare of the world 
economy, were the “disastrously low 
price of the 1930's. 


Canadian Weather 
Aids Harvest 


Killing 
in all 
Sept 


frosts ended crop growth 
sections of Western Canada 
18 and 19. The mercury dropped 
to 13 above zero at Consul, Sask., 
and readings in the low 20's and 
lower were common in all three pro- 
vinces, and snow fell in the northern 
sections. However, clearing weather 
followed the frosts and forecasts gave 
promise of much improved conditions 
and the prospect of early resumption 
of harvesting. 

The freezing temperatures killed 
off sprouts on grain growing in the 
swath and conditioned flax for com- 
bining. The extremely unfavorable 
weather of more than three weeks 
preceding the frosts favored sprout- 
ing and in the areas of heavy mois- 
ture this condition became serious, 
particularly in Manitoba, Not only 
did grain in the swath sprout, but 
weed growth on flelds was excessive 


and «a good kill is now assured for 
next year. It should be recalled that 
wet soll conditions during most of the 


growing season prevented spraying 
operations to control weed growth 
and this accounts largely for the 


widespread fall crop of weeds. 


Wheat Exports 
Show Gains 


The outward movement of Cana- 
dian wheat and flour aggregated 
6,553,000 bu. for the week ended 
Sept. 19 compared with 3,424,000 bu. 
the previous week. The flour total 
was down, but wheat export clear- 
ances wained substantially with quan- 
tities in exeess of 1,000,000 bu. mov- 
ing to three separate destinations. 

Flour exports, equivalent to 851,- 
000 bu. of wheat, included 366,000 for 
IWA countries. The comparative fig- 
ures a week earlier were 1,008,000 
and 360,000, respectively. A good 


share of the Class 2 flour is reported 
going to the U.K. 

IWA wheat clearances amounted 
to 1,641,000 bu. in contrast to 135,000 
bu. the week previous. The latest 
total showed 1,121,000 cleared to 
Germany; 476,000 to Norway, while 
the Netherlands and Guatemala each 
took 22,000 bu. 

Class 2 wheat exports, amounting 
to 4,061,000 bu., listed 2,065,000 
cleared to the U.K.; 1,217,000 to 
Japan; 397,000 to the Netherlands; 
243,000 to Germany, and 118,000 bu 
for Belgium. Italy was the only other 
destination listed. 


Crop Estimates 


“Canada's prairies have produced 
324,000,000 bu. of wheat this year 
but a large part of the crop is still 
lying in the farmers’ fields,”’ accord- 
ing to the final Free Press crop re 
port for 1957. “Less than half of the 
crop has been taken off, and in all 
parts of the grain belt warm, sunny 
weather is urgently needed to per- 
mit completion of harvesting opera- 
tions,” the report added 

The Free Press production figures 
with comparisons follow: 


Free Press Official 
1967 estimate 1956 crop 
(bu) (bu.) 

Manitoba 43,000,000 53,000,000 
Saskatchewan 192,000,000 327,000,000 
Alberta 89,000 000 136,000,000 
Total wheat 324,000,000 516,000,000 
Total oats 221,000,000 396,000,000 
Total barley 209 000,000 269,000,000 
Total flax 24,400,000 34,500,000 
Total rye 6,600,000 6,643 000 


Nitrogen Helps 


The soils and crops branch of the 
Manitoba Department of Agriculture 


fertilizer trials reveal that 
nitrogen applied to stubble crops in 
the fall substantially increases the 
grain yield the following year. The 


tates 


practice of working crop residue 
back into the soil to reduce erosion 
and maintain fertility tends to de- 


press crop yields temporarily 
nitrogen is added. 

Officials recommend applying 40 
ib. nitrogen to the acre in the fall 
and may be supplied in any one of 
the several formulas. They point out, 
however, that these applications do 
not supply phosphate. This should 
instead be drilled in with the seed 
the following spring using 11-48-0 at 
40 lb. to the acre. 
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Canadian Flour Usage 
Down for Crop Year 


TORONTO Preliminary figures 
indicate that the Canadian domestic 
disappearance of flour for the crop 
year 1956-57 amounted to 138.5 Ib. 
per capita. This is a reduction from 
the figure of 148.7 lb. reported for the 
previous crop year. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
which prepares the figures, points out 
that during a period of inventory ac- 
cumulation in wholesale and retail 
channels, consumption would be over- 
stated, while the reverse is the case 
during a period of inventory reduc- 
tion. It also points out it should be 
recognized that domestic disappear- 
ance is not the equivalent of human 
consumption, as it is shown that in 
some years a significant amount of 
flour has been used for purposes other 
than human consumption 





Decline in Export Grain Carloadings 


At Buffalo Costs Railroads $4 Million 


BUFFALO—A 73% decline in car- 
loadings of export grain from Buf- 
falo to east coast ports has cost rail- 
roads serving the area an estimated 
$4 million in freight revenues so far 
this year. 

With little demand abroad for 
U.S. surpluses, and with 
crops being harvested in 
local observers see scant hope that 
the railroads can even begin to re 
coup the loss before the year ends 
Corn Exchange of Buffalo figures 
show that 8,552,678 bu. export grain 
moved out of Buffalo by rail in the 
first five months of the 1957 naviga 
tion season, compared with 33,540 
000 bu. moved in the 1956 period 

The average 2000-bu. carload is 
moved from Buffalo to east 
ports at an average freight rate (for 
all types of grain) of about $325 
This year’s drop in grain carloading: 
means the railroads, in terms of 
grain-carrying revenue, are running 
about $4 million behind last year's 
pace, 

Grain men indicate that the gov 
ernment may soon start moving som 
of the huge supply of Commodity 
Credit Corp, storage jamming Buf- 
falo's commercial elevators. The ele 
vators are holding a near-capacity 
29.1 million bushels of grain, of which 
more than 24 million bushels is CCC 
storage. 

The cutback in the export program 


bumper 
Europe 


coast 


has left the CCC storage “static” in 
local elevators, but there are indica- 
tions that some of it may be moved 
into “mothball” fleets on the Hudson 
and James Rivers and at East Coast 


ports 
Shipment of CCC storage out of 
Buffalo would make room here for 


some of the large surpluses of North- 
west spring wheat and other crops 
that are piling up at the head of the 
lakes 

An unusually large amount of CCC 
corn—12,106,445 bu.—is stored in 
Buffalo this year. It came in from 
the West, grain men note, where it 
had been stored in 1956 while wheat, 


oats, barley and rye were sent to 
Buffalo by lake freighters. When 
these crops were transshipped to 


coastal ports for 
Buffalo 
tayed here 

The “tight” or “static” 
in the commercial elevators is indi- 
eated also by a 30% decline in lake 
grain receipts in the port of Buffalo. 
The port had received slightly more 
than 51 million bushels of grain by 
lake freighters as of Sept. 3, com- 
pared with about 75 million bushels 
in the comparable 1956 period. 

“The CCC grain just stays there, 
and it’s plugging up the port,” one 
grain man commented. “There's lots 
of stuff to bring down from the head 
of the lakes, but we'd have no place 
to put it.” 


export, the 
elevators and 


corn 


came to has 


situation 
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Osborne McMillan 
Appoints Foreign 
Department Head 


MINNEAPOLIS The establish- 
ment of a foreign department by 
Osborne McMillan Elevator Co., Min- 
neapolis grain firm, and the appoint- 
ment of Thomas Dransfield to head 
this department has been announced 
by Howard L. McMillan, president 

Mr. Dransfield is a graduate of 
Cornell University and has had many 
years experience in the grain export 
field. 

In announcing the company’s de- 
cision to expand into the foreign 
trade field and Mr. Dransfield’s ap- 
pointment, Mr. McMillan said the 
company’s objective was to expand 
the marketing potential for farmers 


throughout Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota and Montana. 
The development of all water 


transportation routes to world mar- 
kets via the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and the upper harbor development 
at Minneapolis were also factors in 
the company’s decision, Mr. McMil- 
lan said 
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Canadian Wheat Crop 
Of 356 Million Bu. 


Is Forecast 


WINNIPEG Recognizing the 
tremendous variability of Western 
Canada’s grain crops this year and 
that predicting production “becomes 
little more than a game of chance,” 
the Line Elevators Farm Service sug- 
gests that the three prairie provinces 
may produce 356,300,000 bu. wheat 
compared with 551 million a year ago 
However, the figure is based on ob- 
servations during late July and dur- 
ing August. Based on the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics acreage figures 
and observing the above qualifying 
factors, Manitoba’s wheat crop is 
placed at 44,300,000 bu.; Saskatche- 
wan's 213 million, and Alberta’s 99 
million 

Oat production for Western Cana- 
da is forecast at 238 million bushels 
compared with 400 million last year; 
barley at 221 million compared with 
262 million in 1956, and flaxseed at 
21,464,000 bu. compared with 34,100,- 
000 bu. a year ago 


Heavy Deterioration 


In Manitoba Barley 
And Flax Crops 


WINNIPEG—Reviewing conditions 
from mid-August, Manitoba Pool Ele- 
vators in a special survey states that 


from a stage of late maturity, “it 
is doubtful if Manitoba crops have 
ever suffered such severe losses in 


such a short space of time.” Heaviest 
deterioration has occurred in barley 
and flax, according to the pool report 
It has sharply reduced its prelimi- 
nary estimate, based on conditions as 
at Aug. 31, and emphasizes that un 
less weather immediately favors har- 
vesting further 
yields and grade are inevitable. 

The revised estimate now places the 
Manitoba wheat crop at 40 million 
bushels, compared with 56 million 
last year, while the oat crop is down 
to 60 million compared with 92 mil- 
lion a year ago. No more than 28 
million bushels barley are expected to 
be harvested this year, or 14 million 
under 1956, and flax production is 


operations, losses in 


now forecast at 4.5 million bushels, 
compared with 8 million produced in 
the province a year ago 
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nal endorsement in 
in 1957. Open hearings in 1956 and 
igain in 1957 prompted resolutions 
by the National Conference advocat- 
ing grain exchanges, industry, and 
state and federal government agen- 
cies to make the change from bushel 
to hundredweight as expeditiously as 
possible 

Mr. Beyhan’s report 
that only in the states of Illinois, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
and Montana would legislation be re- 
quired before these states could make 
the change to hundredweight effec- 
tive. In these states, trading 
in corn and milo already is on a hun- 
dredweight basis, the laws specifying 
bushel use being applicable only to 


1955 and again 


brought out 


some of 


storage, the report shows 
R. H. Griffiths, Allied Mills, Inc., 
Chicago, reported some of the grain 


trade's opposition stems from a mis- 


belief that special legislation would 
have *o9 be enacted in all states to 
make hundredweight trading lawful. 
Early studies by AFMA indicated 


legislation possibly would be required 
in seven states; however, subsequent 
studies by the National Conference 
on Weights & Measures indicate only 
five states are involved and legisla- 
tive changes required could be made 
readily 

Mr. Ellis reported agreement on 
the part of the committee of purchas- 
ing agents to activate a special com- 
mittee to work with the respective 
states on the matter of corrective 
legislation 

“Perhaps a model bill could be de- 
veloped which would help pave the 
way in a manner similar to the ap- 
proach of flour millers when that in- 


dustry changed from barrels to hun- 
dredweights as a basis for trading,” 
Mr. Ellis observed 

W. E. Glennon, AFMA president, 


discussed the reported de 
in the U.S 


ture prior 


velopments 
Department of Agricul- 
to and following the mar- 
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ket research study which had been 
prompted by a large number of re- 
quests from a majority of national 
and state feed groups in addition to 
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to measure storage capacity under 448 members out of total association 
the new system, as well as concern membership of almost 1,000. M1 
that storage and handling charges Sale reported these results at a meet 
might be adversely affected in the’ ing of the Secretaries’ Circle preced 
changeover ing the Grain & Feed Dealers Na 


urgings from farm organizations, in- 
gredient supply groups, and allied as- 
sociations, Mr. Glennon said that from 
the study it was obvious economies 
in government grain operations would 
be substantial should USDA choose 
to shift its trading basis to hundred- 
weights. Due to forward commitments 
to farmers, the logical place for the 
government to start a changeover 
would be in its loan program, the 
AFMA president stated 

Mr. Glennon said reports that the 
government intended to set up 1958 
crop loan agreements on a hundred- 
weight basis finally brought out last 
minute opposition from terminal ele- 
vator operators, some of the grain 
exchanges and commission merchants. 

At the annual meeting of the Sec- 
retaries Circle, an organization oi 


executive officers of 56 grain and 
feed trade associations, one session 
was devoted to a discussion of the 


bushel-vs.-hundredweight system of 
trading. Highlight of the program, 
according to W. T. Diamond, AFMA 
secretary, was a debate between El- 
don Roesler, secretary, Central Re- 
tail Feed Assn., and Pete Stallcop, 
secretary, Northwest Country Eleva- 
tor Assn. Mr. Roesler presented the 
affirmative arguments of farm and 
feed proponents while Mr. Stallecop 
presented the negative arguments of 
the grain opponents Although no 
official stand was taken by the circle, 
previous action of the respective or- 
ganizations weighed heavily in favor 
of the hundredweight system, Mr 
Diamond reported 

At the circle meeting, Fred K. Sale, 


secretary of the Indiana Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., disclosed results 
of an Indiana poll on the hundred- 
weight argument. The survey, made 


in August, showed 330 grain and feed 
firms in favor of the change, 115 op- 
posed, and three neutral 


Mr. Glennon also reported on a 
Sept. 7 meeting of the National Grain 
Trade Council, of which the AFMA 


executive is a director. Comprised 
largely of grain exchanges, the NGTC 
had scheduled the hundredweight sub- 
ject on the agenda, and while no 
stand of unanimity was taken, a poll 
of the directors showed 19 votes op- 
posing change as contrasted to 7 in 
favor and 8 neutral. The Chicago 
3oard of Trade took no position in 
the controversy, Mr. Glennon said 

Mr. Ellis summarized the current 
status of the changeover program by 
referring to the USDA market re- 
search project in which the findings 
of a six-month study reflected favor- 
ably on the hundredweight basis of 
trading for all segments of agricul- 
ture. The study stated the position or 
attitude of the major farm organiza- 
tions, government branches, grain 
handlers, feed manufacturers, equip 
ment purveyors, and other groups 
whose business operation might be 
affected by a change 


Mr. Ellis indicated that objections 
which had been raised by grain in- 
terests stemmed largely from con- 


cern over the development of a com- 
mon denominator which could be used 
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ve, JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢@ 


Oomestic & Expert Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 


Mr. Ellis again emphasized that no 
uggestion has been made at any time 
by proponents of the change or gov 
ernment agencies that existing rates 
should be reduced, “Certainly,” he 
declared, “the present should 
be reflected in the conversion to the 
new hundredweight 


tional Assn. convention 


S THe OTarr r ve 


J. A. Morris Given 


Service Award 


TORONTO 
Morris & Son 


rates 


basis.” 


A. Morris, J. A 
Dorchester 


James 


was hon 


ored recently by the presentation of 
Most Indiana Dealers an engraved silver cake plate on be 
. half of the Ontario Flour Millers 

Prefer Hundredweight Assn, The presentation was made by 
TOLEDO—Results of a poll of the Harold Scott, Arva Flour Mills, Arva 


& a director of the association, in rec 
& 


membership of the 
Feed Dealers Assn 


three to one 


Indiana Grain 
indicate an almost 
preference for trading 
grain in hundredweights over the '"% industry 
bushel system Mr. Morris 

Fred K. Sale, executive reer at the 
of the organization Mills 


ognition of 60° year of continuous 


active participation in the flour mill 


started his 
Mr adow 
in 1897, 


milling ca 
Lily Flow 
when his 


former 
(ont 


secretary 


reported results London 


up to Sept. 5 showed 330 members in wages were $1 a week. In 1900 hi 
favor of the switch to hundred took over the mill at Dorchester, and 
weights, 115 not in favor and 3 indi is still active in its operation, with 
cating no preference the assistance of his son James 

The breakdown of the vote was For some years the Ontario Flour 
Country elevator operators and feed Millers Assn. has made some tangi 
dealers, 330 in favor and 69 not in ble recognition of those in its member 
favor; terminal elevator operators, firms who have been continuously 
commission men, brokers and millers and actively engaged in the milling 


none in favor, 36 not in 
3 neutral, 
Total vote up to Sept 5 represented 


favor, and industry for 60 more, Mr 
Morris is the sixth recipient of the 


award since the plan was inaugurated 


years of 


ro 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it's wise to buy quality! 





mee 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Oxgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 








THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at; Montreal Edmonton 


Cable Address 


Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 


in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 


the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 


centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional! individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


commitments, Moderate price conces- 
sions reportedly were given, 

Total sales were estimated at 
around 60% of five-day milling capa- 
city for all types. If soft wheat flour 
considered, the figure prob- 
abl would rise to 70%. Mostly 
cracker-cookie flour was sold, with 
cracker types predominant, 

All other types moved slowly. At 
current levels, those at which most 
flour was sold early in the season, 
observers say there is little incentive 
to stock up. 

(uotations Sept. 20: Spring top pa- 
tent $6.18@6.35, standard $6.13@6.25, 
clear $5.6005.90; hard winter short 
$5.79 6, 95% patent $5.75@5.90, 
$5.6975.85, family $7.75; soft 
winter high ratio $7.34@7.70, soft 
winter short $6.56@6.64, standard 
$6.050 6.10, clear $5.0275.35; cookie 
and cracker flour, papers, $5.20@5.35. 


East 


Buffalo: There was very little ac- 
tivity in the flour market last week 
Some sales of spring wheat grades 
were made, mostly fill-in lots. 

Spring wheat flour ended off 1¢ 
Iligh gluten declined 6¢ on a change 
in differentials. The market rose 10¢ 
Sept. 17 in response to substantial 
exports, with the rise taking place 
in both premiums and prices, but 
backed down 7T¢ Sept. 18. 


Hmione i 


Kansas flours ended unchanged 
The market has been backing and 
filling a few cents each way, with 
no apparent trend. There was very 
little sales activity. Clears held un- 
changed. Mills have been trying to 
push clears because supplies are 
heavy. Cake flour was unchanged 


but pastry declined 5¢. Sales were 
nominal 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company's shipping directions have 
been reasonably good this month, 

Wholesale bakery roll business 
here is down now that the vacation 
season is over, but the drop has been 
offset by inereased bread volume, 
with its inereased use of flour. 

Icxport activity was a little better 
than the previous week, but not too 
much steam has been generated yet 


under Publie Law 480, 

Flour mill output here was ex- 
ceptionally high, rising above’ the 
heavy production of a week earlier 


and © year ago, One big mill achieved 
a 6-day week, something it has not 
done for a long time. A spokesman 
attributed the astronomical produc- 
tion to export demand and domestic 
need 

Four mills put in a full 7-day week; 
one worked 6 days and the remaining 
mill 5 days 

Quotations Sept, 20: Spring family 
$7.80, high gluten $6.76@7.01, short 
$6.5106.71, standard $6.41@6.66, 
straight $6.61, first clear $5.87@6.23; 
hard winter short $6.10@6.58, stand- 
ard $5.95 @6.48, first clear $5.65; soft 
winter short patent $7.73@8.07, 
standard $7.15@7.37, straight $6.04@ 
6.17, first clear $5,01@5.37. 

Boston: Narrow price moves pre- 
vailed in the local flour market last 
week. Springs finished 1¢ higher to 


4¢ lower, with first clears easing 10¢ 
on the inside of the range. Hard win 
ters dipped 1¢. Most grades of soft 
wheat flour were unchanged, the only 
exception being the high ratio, which 
advanced 20¢ on the inside 

Dealers reported trading activity 
as extremely slow, but not surpris 
ingly so in view of the coverage in 
most inventories which, in many 
cases, extends to the end of the year 

Mill agents were not forcing sale 
at current prices. It is obvious from 
the attitude of most potential buye1 
that prices will have to dip consid 
erably to promote any substantial 
commitments, Even the smaller ope: 
ators, or the odd-lot dealers, reported 
a general lack of interest 

Quotations Sept. 21: Spring short 
patents $6.79@6.89, standard $6.69% 


6.79, high gluten $7.09@7.19; hard 
winter short patents $6.47@6.57, 
standard $6.3206.42; Pacific soft 


wheat flour $6.58@7.24; eastern soft 


wheat straights $5.620@6.12; soft 
wheat high ratio $6.72@7.92; family 


$7.82. 

Philadelphia: A narrowing of the 
spring high gluten premium over 
standard patent provided the local! 
flour market with its principal fea 
ture last week, although it failed to 
stimulate any increase in activity 
Mill representatives said bak 
ers and jobbers lack confidence in 
the price structure in the wake of 


most 


recent periods of softness in grain 
markets and are inclined to hold 
back commitments until they get a 


better look at the price structure 


The decision to postpone commit- 
ments increases the buying potential, 


ince current production schedules 


have eaten into previously-acquired 
tocks. However, reports in the trade 
here indicate that supplies in most 
cases are ample for awhile. Those 


with insufficient coverage are resort- 
ing to hand-to-mouth purchases to 
be in position to take advantage of 
the next good buying opportunity. 
The changed relationship between 
high gluten and standard patents re- 
duced the differential to 35¢ sack 

Quotations Sept. 20, 100 Ib. cotton 
ick basis: Spring high gluten $7.05 
#715, short patent $6.8006.90, 
tandard $6.70@6.80, first clear $6.60 
106.70; hard winter short patent $6.30 
“6.40, standard $6.2006.30; soft 
winter nearby $5.40@5.50 


South 


New Orleans: Flour was 
low over the past week in the face 
of declining wheat prices which 
failed to stimulate interest, since 
bakers and jobbers are still looking 
for further reductions. The majority 
of the trade is well and 
ippears content to stay on the side- 


business 


contracted 


lines to await more workable price 
levels. Sales of hard winters were 
light, and springs were not much 
better. Some interest was noted in 
soft flours from the cracker and 
cookie bakers, but bookings were 
moderate 

Shipping directions have eased 
omewhat, but are still coming in 





RN a candi 
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FALL PROMOTION—An apple crisp pie promotion sponsored by Armour 
and Co, for bakers in October is topic being discussed by M. J. Harder, left, 
Armour bakery sales department, and ‘.awrence Fasano of the research 
bakery. The promotion will seek to boost lard use through a new recipe for 
America’s favorite dessert—apple ple. 


good volume. Stocks on hand are 
being augmented with the coming of 
cooler weather. 

Export flour business was extreme- 
ly quiet, with limited sales to the 
Americas and practically nothing to 
Europe. 

New Orleans quotations Sept. 20, 
in carlots, packed in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall papers: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.05@6.20, standard 
$5.90@6.05, first clear $5.30@5.60; 
spring wheat bakery short patent 
$6.50@6.70, standard $6.30@6.50, 
first clear $5.80@6.10, high gluten 
$6.85@7.05; soft wheat short patent 
$5.65 @6, first clear $4.65@5.10; high 
ratio cake $6.20@6.55: Pacific Coast 
cake $6.95@7.25, pastry $6.40@6.55 


Canada 


Toronto: One eastern mill secured 
a contract covering 404 long tons of 
flour purchased by a government 
agency for shipment to Antwerp in 
October. 

There has been some improvement 
in operations, but mills are not en- 
joying a full run by any means. 

Quotations Sept. 20: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.80@6.10 
in 100 lb. cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for car- 
tage where used. Bakers $4.70@5 
in 100 lb. papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. 

There is limited interest 
wheat flour on the part 
buyers, but export business is prac- 
tically non-existent. Quotations Sept. 
20: $3.80, 100 Ib., in export cottons, 
f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax 

Offerings of winter wheat have 
been somewhat more plentiful, with 
prices steady. Quotations Sept. 20: 
$1.38@1.40 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: The usual autumn im- 
provement in the domestic demand 
for flour continues, and mills report 
a small but steady increase in sales 
However, mills are operating short 
of a five-day week and stocks are 
not heavy. Prices remain unchanged 
Export demand for flour remains dis- 
appointing. Export clearances for the 
week ending Sept. 19 were down to 
326,500 sacks from 438,200 the pre- 
vious week. Totals included for IWA 
countries were 159,100 and 156,500 
sacks, respectively. Quotations Sept 
21: Top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary, cotton 100’'s, 
$5.70@6.10; second patents, cottons, 
$5.45@5.85; second patents to bakers, 
paper 100’s, $4.50@4.70. All prices 


cash carlots 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The local market 
moved from a situation bordering on 
distress early last week through a 
period of mild buying and into a brisk 
climax, which cleaned up most bulk 
offerings by the end of the period 
Sept. 20. 

3ulk demand moved into an area 
of increased interest, while sack de- 
mand eased somewhat, a reversal of 
position from what it had been for 
several weeks. 

The local market opened on a quiet 


in winter 
of domestic 
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Sept. 16 


in eviaence as 


with some 
the 


distress feed 
result of a week 


end run at the mills. Prices, however, 
appeared relatively firm. Sept. 17 
opened with trading slow, but a good 
tone in existence for valu Although 
trading was difficult at top quota- 
tions, there was some buying at the 


lower quotation. A fair demand began 
to develop for bulk feeds, particularly 
midds., at mid-week Sept. 18, along 


with a pickup in bulk bran demand. 
The bulk demand was reportedly the 
best in some time. Sack demand 
weakened, and by Sept. 19 sack prices 
were a shade easier than the early 
part of the week. Bulk prices re- 
mained firm 

As the week closed Sept. 20, heavy 


pressure sacked feeds 


the hands of 


developed on 
particularly for those in 


jobbers. The closing day was good 
for bulk selling and buying was in 
evidence at most of the mills, how- 
eve! 

Bulk offerings for the week were 


cleaned out and bulk feeds closed the 
week $1 over the close of the prev- 
ious week. Sacked bran and midds 
declined 50¢ to $1.50 

Quotations Sept. 20: Bran $314 


32.50, standard midds. $31432.50, 
flour midds. $38.50 40, red dog $43 


Kansas City: Demand for millfeed 
improved in the week ending Sept. 23 
pushing prices up 50¢ to $2 ton, 
largest advances were posted by bulk 
and sacked shorts, $1.50 to $2. Bulk 
midds. were up only 50¢. Feed mixers, 
as well as some retailers and distribu- 


tors, showed interest Supplies were 
scarce. Mills sold up pretty well the 
previous week and were not inclined 
to sell ahead. Quotations Sept. 23, 
carlots, Kansas City: Bran $30.75@4 
31.25. shorts $37.50@ 38, sacked; bran 
$27 @ 27.75, shorts $314 32, middlings 
$294 30, bulk 


Hutchinson: The millfeed market in 
the Hutchinson area the past week 
showed a wide spread between shorts 


and bran. Some authorities felt that 
demand by hog raisers kept the 
shorts up and depressed the bran 
Quotations Sept. 20, basis Kansas 
City, sacked: Bran $30.75@31 25 
shorts $37 @ 37.75 

Salina: Demand was good, with 
bran unchanged and shorts $1 ton 
higher. Supplies were about in line 
with trade requirements. Quotations 
Sept. 20, basis Kansas City: Bran 


$30.50@31, gray shorts $37@37.50 


Ft. Worth: There was only a fair 
demand and offerings were scarce, re- 
sulting in a stronger trend. Quota- 
tions Sept. 20, burlaps: Bran $38.50@ 
39.50, gray shorts $45.50@46.50, de- 
livered Texas common points; un- 
changed on bran and $2 higher on 
shorts, compared with one week pre- 
vious 


Chicago: Trading in millfeeds was 
slow last week. A small amount was 
traded each day. Enough to keep sup- 
plies from piling up on track, but not 
enough to justify any strength in 


prices. Quotations Sept. 20: Bran 
$35.50 36.50, standard midds. $36.50 
“37, flour midds. $45046, red dog 
$464 49 

Boston: Bran and middlings last 
week sank to the lowest levels in the 
local market in over 10 years. The 


supply situation was extremely heavy, 
with buyers definitely holding their 
operations to a minimum. At the cur- 


rent levels, which carried bran down 
$1 to $2 for the week and midds 
50¢ to $1 lower, there was no interest 


in extending inventories 
were apparently of the opinion that 
the market was not on the bottom, 
and sellers reported that efforts to ar- 
range forward were gener- 


Most buyers 


business 
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ally ignored. Quotations Sept. 21: 
Bran $44, midds. $45.50@4 46 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were on the 
slow side last week and prices worked 
lower. Continued high flour output 
and just fair mixer business have add- 
ed to supplies. Sacked bran is snapped 
up here and shipping positions quick- 
ly become nominal because local mills 
are concentrating on bulk operations 
and only turning out sacked items 
about two days a week. Although it is 
too early for the seasonal pick-up in 


dairy feed demand, there has been 
some stockpiling of sacked bran by 
the country trade. Bulk bran was 
available for spot shipment. Bulk 


middlings, however, moved in better 
volume than Running time 
ranged from 6 to 7 days. Bran end- 
ed $1.50 to $2 lower: middlings were 
down 50¢ to $1, and red dog was off 
5O0e¢ Quotations Sept 20: Bran $354 
37, standard midds. $37.50 38.50, red 
dog $44.50@45.50. The bulk differen- 
tial on bran was $5.50 to $7. The dif- 
ferential on middlings was $5.50 
Philadelphia: A moderate to fair 
demand for millfeed continued on the 
local market last week along with re 
ports that supplies were still ample 
to this expanded call. The Sept. 20 
list of quotations showed bran at 
$45.50 and standard midds. at $46 50 
both unchanged from the previou 
week. Red dog slipped $250, to $53 
New Orleans: The millfeed market 
developed a slightly stronger trend 
the past week. Prices advanced slight- 
ly. Mixers and jobbers showed more 
interest in replenishing stocks, which 
were on the low side, than they have 
in previous weeks. Most sales were 
for small amounts and the majority 
of mills were in good running shape 
but not pressing very hard for busi- 
ness. Quotations Sept. 20: Bran 
$40.500 41.75, shorts $46.75@47.75 
Memphis: Prices moved up during 
the week, Wheat bran gained 50¢ ton 
Gray shorts and standard middlings 
each picked up $1. Business continued 
slow in mixed feed the area 
Quotations Sept. 20: Bran $38.50 
gray shorts $45, standard middling: 
$42, burlaps 
Ogden: Millfeed prices continued 
unchanged during the past week, with 
demand and supply about equal. Mills 
continued at capacity, 24 
hours a day, 6 days a week—7 days 
on flour and 5 days on feed. Plants 
are sold up well into October, Quota 


sacked 


ove! 


to operate 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations 





summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran $35.50@36.50 $31.00@32.50 $35 00@37.00 $ 45.50 $ @44 00 
Standard midds 36.50@37.00 3}.00@32.50 37 50@38 50 46.50 45. 50@46.00 
Flour midds 45 00@46.00 38 50@40 00 @ 
Red dog 46.00@49.00 43.00 44 60@45.50 53.00 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $30 4y 4h 25 $ $ $38.50@39.50 $40.50@41.75 5 
Shorts 37.50@38.00 45. 50@46.50 46.75@47.75 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $43.00@44.00 $48 .00@49 00 $54. 00@55.00 
Winnipeg 34.00@38.00 39.00@41.00 42.00@45.00 
tions Sept. 21 (unchanged): Red bran an equal rally later in the week 


and millrun $36, midds. $41. To Den 


ver: Red bran and millrun $43, midds 
$48. To California: Red bran and mill 
run $43.50, midds. $48.50, f.o.b. San 


Francisco and Los Angeles 
Toronto: Supplies of millfeed have 
been ample to take care of demand 


with an easier trend in prices. Quota 


tions Sept. 20: Bran $43@44, shorts 
$487 49, midds. $54455, net cash 
terms bags included mixed o1 


straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 
Winnipeg: The market situation re 

mains unchanged, with demand dull 
and sales light. Stocks are only mod 
erate and prices steady. Quotations 
Sept. 21: Bran f.o.b. mills, $34@38 in 
the three prairie provinces; shorts $39 
“41; midds. $424 45. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country 
and warehouses $5 extra 


eleva- 
tors 


Rye 


tightness of new 


Minneapolis: A 


crop cash offerings has pushed rye 
prices up without interruption for 
five consecutive weeks, As a result 


inother 5¢ increase in rye flour wa 
posted Sept. 20 and another as the 
new week opened Sept. 23. The flour 
trade is booked well ahead, however, 
and displayed little interest, Quota 
Sept. 20: Pure white No. 1 
$4.9705.07, medium $4.77@4.87, dark 
$4.22 4.32 


Chicago: Rye flour met little buy 


tions 


ing interest in the central states dur 
ing the week ending Sept. 23. Pro 
pective takers seem booked up, and 
the few sales that developed were 
termed fill-in. Quotations Sept. 20 


White patent $5.24@5.30, medium 
$5.04@5.10, dark $4.4974.55 
Buffalo: Rye prices ended un 


and 


UR QUOTATIONS 


changed, after an early 5¢ lo 








Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


delivery 
Chicago Mpls Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family $ $6.35@7.55 $ @ $ $ 7.80 
Spring top patent 6.186@6.35 @ 
Spring high gluter 6.22@6.32 @ 6 7.01 
Spring short 5.97@6.07 6.51@6.71 
Spring standard 6.13@6.25 5 867@5.97 6 6.66 
Spring straight 46! 
Spring first clear §.60@5.90 5.27@5.52 § 87@6.23 
Hard winter family 7.75 @ 6.40@7 40 
Hard winter short 5.79@6.00 @ §.55@5.60 46.10@6 58 
Hard winter standard 5.75@5.90 5. 45@5 50 5. 95@6 48 
Hard winter first clear 5.69@5 85 ¢ 4.65@4.95 5.65 
Soft winter short patent 6.56@6 64 @ 7.73@6.07 
Soft winter standard 6.05@6.10 @ $ 7.16@7.37 
Soft winter straight g@ 46.04@6.17 
Soft winter first clear 5 02@5.35 @ @ §.01@5.37 
Rye flour, white 4.97@5.07 e 5.79@5.94 
Rye flour, dark @ 4.77@48 5.04@5.19 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Ori 
Sprin famil $ $ G $ 7.82 $ @ $ ¢ 
Soohen high gtutes 705@7.15 7 PP 19 @ 6.65@7.05 
Spring short 680@690 679@6.89 @ 6.50@6.70 
Spring standard 6.70@680 669@6.79 @ 6.30@6 50 
Spring first clear 460@6.70 @ @ 5 80@6 10 
Hard winter short 6.30@6.40 647@657 C) 6. 05@6 20 
Hard winter standard 6.20@6.30 6327@642 G 6 90@6 05 
Hard winter first clear ¢ @ w@ C7 §.310@4.60 
Soft winter short patent @ e @ 5 65@6 00 
Soft winter straight 3 @ §. 62@6.12 @ 
Soft winter first clear @ c) @ @ 445@5 10 
Rye flour, white @ @ 5 75@5 85 @ @ 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent $ Spring top patent $5.60@4.10 $5.70@6.10 
Bluestem Bekers* 4.70@5.00 4.50@4.70 
Pastry é Winter exports? @3 60 @ 
*100-ib. papers. #100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. William 


and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in |00-ib. papers 


There was little activity. Quotations 
Sept. 20: White $5.79@5.94, medium 
$5.5905.74, dark $5.0405.19 

Philadelphia: Dark 
found little in the picture to 
stimulate buying appetites. Dealings 
continued on the quiet side, The Sept 
20 quotation on rye white of $5.75@ 
5.85 was unchanged from that of th 
previous week 


flour users 


local 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Cooler weather has im 
proved the domestic demand for roll 
ed oats and oatmeal, sales ap 
pear to be on the Supplies 
are sufficient to meet present buying 
orders and prices are strong, Quota 
tions Sept. 21: Rolled oats in 80-Ib 
sacks, $5.454 5.65; oatmeal in 100-Ib 
sacks, $6.65@6.90 in the three prairie 


provinces; all prices cash carlots 


and 
increase 


Toronto: The demand for 
is continuing at a normal 
the time of year, with 
Quotations Sept. 20 
80-Ib. cottons, $5.55. 
Ib cottons $6.85, 
Montreal 


BMEAL 


oatment 
level for 
prices firm 
Rolled oats in 
oatmeal in 100 
f.o.b., Toronto- 


Canadian Rapeseed 


WINNIPEG 


Canada 


Farmers in Western 
marketed 239,500,000 Ib. of 
rapeseed in the 1956-57 crop year, ac- 
cording to the 
missioners for 
vators received 
18,400,000 
mill elevators 
shipped direct 
dian 


joard of Grain Com 
Canada. Country ele 
197,800,000 Ib. and 
delivered direct to 
with 23,400,000 Ib 
frony farms to Cana 
government terminal elevators 
at Saskatoon, Calgary and Edmonton 
It is pointed out that these primary 
receipt figures represent net weights 
“a8 initially assessed and do not coin 
cide with the cleaned net 
shipment 


were 


prior to 


From 
were 


these supplies 183,300,000 Ib 
exported and 34 300,000 were 
used for domestic purposes. Stocks in 
elevators at the end of the crop year 
on Aug. 31 amounted to 5,500,000 Ib 
Loadings out of the Pacifie coast ac 
counted for 101,800,000 Ib. while the 


balance left via Canadian Atlantic 
ports 
There were six overseas buyer 


Italy imported 59,000,000 Ib.; 
54,500,000 Germany 
France 21,200,000; the 
12,000,000; and the U.K 


Jelgium 

30,800,000 
Netherland: 
5,800 000 tbh 


enue S THe GTAFe ’ ve 


BALTIMORE EXPORTS DECLINE 
BALTIMORE, MD Wheat ex 


ports from Baltimore dropped sharp 
ly in August figures for the 
corresponding month a year ago, ac 
cording to the monthly report of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, A 
total of 290,265 bu. of wheat war 
hipped from the port last month 
compared with 8,097,050 bu. in Au 


ove 


gust, 1956. Other exports in Au 
gust this year were: corn, 3,147.12] 
bu.; oats, 178,500 bu., and rye, 285, 
BOO bu 
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SPRING WHEAT OTHER THAN DURUM 


~~ aieich Weld per etre return | 
tate Average : 1956 : cated Average aie Lyk Indi cate: 
Pee fe + 197  _: 1986-55 =: ~*~” A; alg 
1,000 1,000 1,C€00 
Pushels Bushels Bushels bushels bushele bushels 
Wie. nn ae ko 20-5 iL, Wee TH ~~ Bf 
Minn, 16.9 2h. 22.0 15,722 15 , 456 12 , 320 
Iowa 19.3 17.5 23.0 2717 179 aude 
N. Dak. 12.6 17.5 18.0 F2,693 BH ,156 ) Ver 
8.Dak. 10.9 9.0 16.0 2,308 11,376 27,3 
Ne br 13.4 12.9 15.0 627 192 é 
Mort. 5.2 17.9 17.0 52,656 43, 3, ei 
Idahe 32.0 38.0 40.0 19,625 20 , 4 19,100 
Wyo. : 17.0 15.5 21.0 1,40 6% 150 
Colo, 18.4 18.9 24.0 1,87 BME iT 
N.Mex 14 13.0 14.0 269 , es 
Uteh 41.6 37.9 35.0 2,720 2,% 1709 
Nev. 28.6 32,0 31.0 352 3S 434 
Wash 22.8 29.5 31.5 11,213 21,034 Td 
Oreg. 79-8 Be 0 J AHT O03. Jt a 
t 14.6 18.9 19.6 23 B92 222,605 162,187 
DURUM WHEAT 
Yield per acre : Production 
tate Average ~;" "> ~ ~:~ Yndtcated ~:~ Average : ~~ > ~ + Indicated ~ ~ 
) Dub -55 ‘ ] ad ‘ 1957 1¢ aan . 1A : 1957 
og ey eg ee ee ee ak gy a engage 2 - 
1,000 1 ,00C L,¢ x 
wushele Pushele Bushels bushels Dushele bushels 
Minn. yi? ae “20.0 5 ~~ BIG ~~ 2,200 
N. Dak 11.6 16.0 17.0 25,774 19,006 P 
6. De ; 11.0 8.0 16.5 2,629 1,04 ; 
Mont 1/ 17.2 18.5 17.0 1/ 2,940 B ,093 , 
U 11.7 16.6 17.1 29,637 9, 40, 


WHEAT; Production by Classes, for the United States 

———— Fea Serie . . White 

fear Hard red ' Soft red; Hard red ‘ Durum 1/ ‘ (Winter & : Total 
a a a eee He ee ee Serving) 
1 ,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 L , 00% 1, 

bushels bushels bushels bushels bushele bushels 
Average 19-55 ; 5WB,B32 9,01 0B, 0BD FIN SY, WO 1,137,000 
1956 : Wb2,376 165,552 175,471 39,902 153,906 fT ,207 
L957 414,024 153,078 162,978 4,817 153,37) 05,60 


J Toeludee dirt wheat in States for which estimates are not ehown separately. 


CROP PRODUCTION—The most recent crop report of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture estimated production of all wheat for 1957 at 928 million bu., 
the third largest crop on record, (The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 17, page 
0.) The accompanying tables show how the various classes of wheat fit into 
the total production figure, particularly spring and durum wheats because 
of the manner in which these classes swelled total production in August. 





DR. SHELLENBERGER 


(Continued from page 1b) 





the fire los Obviously, 
the classes which used the facilities 
destroyed by the fire will call for 
xtra work on the part of the 
and patience and toler- 
part of the students, The 
present endeavor to continue instruc- 


continuing: 


much ¢ 
instructors 


ice on the 


tion can, of course, be only temporary 
pending the prompt replacement of 
facilities lost. If new facilities are not 
made available promptly, in fairness 


to both student and staff, the educa- 
tional and research programs of the 
department should be drastically re- 
stricted, and students should be in- 
formed that the educational program 
carried on previously by the depart- 
ment will have to be discontinued 


\lthough the feed technology build- 


ing was only slightly damagpd by the 
fire, the instructional program in feed 
technolory also suffered a great loss 
rhe feed technology building was not 
a separate functional unit except that 
it housed the pilot plant feed mill 
The building contained no classrooms 
and only one small office, Laboratory 
supply rooms shop maintenance area, 
staff offices, instructional labora- 
tori ind classrooms were located 
in East Waters Hall. The feed tech- 
noloey building stands alone now de- 
prived of the facilities of, and ser- 
vice upplied by, its former connec- 
tion with East Waters Hall. The 
prompt construction of a new build 
ing adjacent to the feed technology 


building to replace the pace and 
facilities lost in the fire is vital for 
the continuance of the feed tech 
nology program and for technology 


training 

Everyone is concerned as to what 
the state of Kansas will do to replace 
Since the 
permit the payment of insurance pre 
miums, there was no insurance. Much 
of the milling equipment and the ex 


the fire loss state does not 


pense of installation when the mill 
was modernized a number of years 
ago were donations from industry 


Some equipment was 
indefinite loan 
manufacturers 
their equipment. When the equipment 
was a gift to the state 
coverage was possible because of 
state's policy 


installed on an 
basis; in these cases 
carried insurance on 
no insurance 
the 
It is generally contend 


ed that the state has a moral and 
legal obligation to provide fund 
promptly to replace the losses when 


it does not permit insurance coverage 
No one knows what the state board 
of regents will recommend to the fi 
nance committee of the state legisla 
ture, or what action will be taken by 


the state legislature. It is reasonably 
certain, however, if there is a lack of 
concern shown by the flour and feed 
milling industries and allied trade 


the task of rebuilding the 
will be slow and tedious 


department 


This is no time for complacency 

In the meantime, the staff of the 
department will do its utmost to con 
tinue educational program 
as best they can until future plans ar¢ 
developed. 


research 


Injunction Sought 
To Halt Labelling 
Of Baking Firm 


September 24, 1957 


Chemist to Describe 
Analytical Methods 


WASHINGTON 


Shabetai 


Clement Raphael 

advisor to the 
International] 3ureau of 
Paris, will 


scientific 
Permanent 


Analytical Chemistry in 











WASHINGTON An injunction be a featured speaker at an opening 
t involving charges of mis-brand- ession of the Association of Official 
ind labelling has been filed “ericultural Chemists meeting at the 
iinst the Continental Baking Co Shoreham Hotel, Washington, Oct. 14 
federal court for the District of 15 and 16, Dr. Shabetai will discuss 
Columbia, according to Herbert the work of his organization and re- 
Brownell, Jr., attorney general port on analytical methods current- 
The action is based on an investi- ly used in Europe for foods, food 
ition by the Food and Drug Ad-  adulterants, and feed 
ministration of the U.S. Department A presidential address on “The 
of Health, Education and Welfare Land Grant College and the AOAC 
‘he complaint charges mis-branding will be made at the Tuesday session 
id labelling of Continental “Won by Dr. M. P. Etheredge, dean of sci 
/” and “Country” Fair butter- ence at Mississippi State College 
lk bread advertisements because the The AOAC brings professional sci- 
product is purported to be enriched entific workers in federal and state 
ind to contain nitrated flour, an ad agenci concerned with enforcing 
ditive not permitted by the enriched laws and regulations on agricultural 
bread standards commodities in touch with scientists 
rhe court has been asked to re of the regulated industries 
train Continental from distributing 
interstate commerce: 1. Any ar- 
ticle of food purporting to be and DEMISE 
represented as enriched bread which 
contains nitrated flour, or any other 
ingredient not permitted by the defi 
nition and standards contained in with regard to the unit of measure 
federal regulations: 2. Any article of the trade chooses to u ‘ with respect 
food purporting to be and represented to grain in which CCC has no inter- 
i enriched bread bearing label est. It would not be mandatory for 
desienating them by the names “but- the trade to abandon the bushel in 
termilk bread” and “buttermilk en- its dealings with producers 
riched bread.” Farm Group Support 
BREAD |S THE STAFF OF USDA points out that it now has 
‘s » , the stron upport of the American 
Martin Sorkin Given Farm Bureau Federation, the Na 
¥ tional Grange and one of the big 
USDA Promotion Middle West cooperatives. Officials 
comment that the present trade op 
WASHINGTON Martin Sorkin position is made up of the sam 
until recently aide to Don Paarlburg groups which solicited the support of 
n the office of the secretary of agri the farm organizations when it cam 
culture, has been appointed economic — paigned for the wheat subsidy pro 
idvisor to the secretary of agricul- gram to be put on a payment in kind 
ture. In this advancement Mr. Sorkin basis. The farm organizations sup 
teps up to the post vacated by Mr ported the trade at that time. So it 
Paarlburg when he was made assi is asked “Ts it consistent of the 
tant secretary of agriculture trade to reject the big farm organi 
The promotion of Mr. Sorkin zation upport for the hundred 
evoked favorable comment from the weight ? 
trade and from Senate _ political Mid-West grain processing official 
ources and brings up through the say the cause is lost. Few are willing 
ranks, to a high post of economic’ to go out on a limb for a relatively 
responsibility, an individual who has minor matter of vernment proced 
been widely acclaimed in trade circles ure and their advice to USDA is to 
is one of the topflight career men at iccept the stronger voice of the op- 
USDA, these sources say. position 
4 
” 





ADVERTISING 


PROMOTION — Woody 





Woodpecker, mischievous cartoon 


character says, “Shake!” to Ernest B. Hueter, general advertising manager 
for Interstate Bakeries Corp., on a new contract of Woody Woodpecker tele- 
vision commercials for Interstate bread brands. On hand at the contract sign- 
ing were R. J. Glover (left), vice president of Dan B. Miner Co., and Walter 
Lantz (second from left), president of Walter Lantz Productions, Inc. 
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Stock Market 


rHE NEW 





YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


(juotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Steck Ex 
change 
Sept. Sept. 
13, 20, 
1957 1957 1957 
Hich Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine 0% 27% 28 
Allis-Chalmers ih, O% 41% «30% 
Am. Bakeries Co iT i, 16% 36 
im. Cyanamid KY sh, 11% 4! 
A-D-M Co sh, 2% ‘4 3% 
Borden 62% i% 60% 59% 
Cont. Baking Co 5b 8% 20% 2 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 2%, 28 1% 31 
Pid. $ 164 145 150 149 
Dow Chemical 6a is fi 54M 
Gen. Baking Co i! ’ 1o% 10% 
Gien, I is Corp mh, 40 17% 47% 
Gren Mills, In 6u ~»§ 61% 60% 
Merck & Co 42% mh w%® 9h, 
Natl. Biscuit Co 10% 9% 39 
Pid. $9 16%! 1au' 147 147 
Ptizer, Chas 65! 12%, ve 54 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine ii', Wi, i” ed 
Procter & Gamble yi “4% OSs, 50 
Quaker Oats Co +h \“ ‘Y thy 
Pid, sé 138 i ' 127% 127 
St. Kegis Paper Co. 481% i, 2h 
Std. Brands, tne 42%, 1% 41%, 10% 
Sterling Drug 4 ‘ 1% 31% 
tn. Bise. of Am 219, ( a1, 26 
Victor ©} Voorks rt Oy ii? sh ) 
Ward Baking Co 16% 12% in% $13 
Stocks not traded 
Isidl Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, 83.25 Ptd 100 103% 
Cont. Baking Co $5.50 Pid os ot 
(rean Vi hea Bi, 29 
Gen, Baking Co SA td 127% 129 
(ren. Mills, Ime %,° Prd 106 107 
Merck & Co $3.50 Pid 74 78 
Ptizer, Chas rtd a7" YY 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine 1 Ptd B94, Hil. 
“i. Keg Paper, $4.40 Ptd KO Ri, 
std. Brands, Ine $4.50 Pd 74% 75 
tn. Bisse, of Am 81.50 Prd BH ot 
Victor Ch. Works, & > ita 72 77 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd KIM 4K 


rut AMERICAN STOCK ENCHANGEH 





Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 
hun 
sept. Sept 
i) 20, 
1957 1957 1957 
High low Close Close 
Kurry Biscuit Corp A ms, i™ 
(ar AAP Tea Co 191% 1408 173% 173 
Hathaway Bak 
Ine 4 is $ 
Hiorn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥ 0 4 A 2a, 
rtd. & lott wih, OR 
Stocks not traded 
Hid Asked 
Omar Ine 9%, 10 
Wagner Baking Co ih ‘ 
Wagner Baking Co Prd Ho 65 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
sept. Sept 
4, 13, 
1957 1957 1057 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread as 0 el) 4.25 
rd 0 “ nO 
Can ries j 5 
Can | Prod ah nM 
A Bi, 7 7 
rtd ai) i! *40 il 
Catelli Food, A i” ” 29 
“ mt 1 $5' 
Cons. Bakeries 7% ‘ i% 7 
bederal Grain y 6 26 
Pid ny, «2 6 6 
Gen, Bakeries 6.00 1.4 5.75 50 
Int Mi rad % ( 76 
Lake of the Woods 
ria 126 i 24 
Maple Leaf Mig nh % i™% 
rtd ” KA, a1% 
MeCabe Grain, A 26 i 24 
Th 26 "sy “22 
Ogilvie Flour 8 9 9% 20 
Pid 165 135 135 
Std. Brands 10 
Poronto Elevs 20 it! wi% 
tnited Grain A 16%, mt 6% bY 


Less than board lot 





KOREA, FORMOSA GIVEN 
FLOUR AUTHORIZATIONS 


WASHINGTON—The 
al Cooperation 


Internation- 
Administration has 
procurement 
amounting to nearly 
million worth for purchase of 
wheat flour from the U.S. by Korea 
and Formosa. The larger of the two 
Korea and is in the 
of $4.5 million. Procurement 
by Korea may be contracted for be- 


announced issuance of 
authorizations 


$6.5 


items is for 
amount 


tween Sept. 6 and Nov. 30, 1957. De- 
livery must be completed not later 
than Jan. 1, 1958. The second au- 
thorization, to Formosa, is in the 


amount of $1.975 million worth, and 
is to be contracted for between Sept. 
6 and Nov, 30, 1957. The deadline for 


delivery is Jan. 31, 1958. 








THE 





J. A. Kerr 


NEW APPOINTMENT—4J. A. Kerr, 
assistant sales manager of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co.'s multiwall paper bag 
plant in Mobile, Ala., has been named 
sales service manager. He replaces G. 
W. Finlay, who has joined the St. 
Louis general office as supervisor of 
multiwall sales. Announcement of the 
appointment was made by C. E. Hay- 
ward, manager. Mr. Kerr is a native 
of Tipton, Mo., where he attended 
school prior to joining Bemis in 1917. 
His first position with the company 
was that of order and billing clerk in 
the St. Louis office. Shortly after be- 
coming affiliated with Bemis he joined 
the Navy, where he served 11 months 
during World War IL. Mr. Kerr became 
a salesman for St. Louis in 1921, 
covering both Eastern Towa and 
Northern Illinois, with headquarters 
in Davenport, Lowa. Following the 
Iowa assignment in 1929, he was 
transferred to Chicago as a salesman, 
In 1937 he was appointed multiwall 
salesman for an 18-state area, with an 
office in the Peoria, IL, plant. During 
World War If he remained in Peoria, 
acting as coordinator for sales and 
production. He maintained this posi- 


tion until 1950 when he was trans 
ferred to Mobile to assume similar 
duties. He was appointed assistant 


sales manager of the Mobile plant in 
1952. 





Wheat Stored Aboard 
Ships Is Reported 
In Good Condition 


PORTLAND Car! Izett, field rep- 
resentative of the Commodity Credit 
Corp., has reported that wheat stored 
in the ships of the Maritime Adminis 
tration’s Astoria reserve fleet and 
other fleets is coming out in 
excellent condition and is being read 
ily accepted by the trade 

Mr. Izett stated that, 
expectations, in some 


reserve 


contrary to 
cases the grain 


has actually tested drier than when 
it was first stored. He disclosed that 
the 110 ships at Astoria are being 


gradually unloaded of their grain. The 
remaining 60 storage 
will be unloaded by 


vessels probably 
next spring 
SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 

CANADIAN YARM PRICES 

WINNIPEG—-Canada’'s index num- 
ber of farm prices of agricultural 
products for July stood at 229.4 or 
3.5 points above the revised figure 
for June of 225.9. The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics reports that higher 
prices for livestock, dairy products, 
potatoes, and poultry and eggs 
responsible for the 


were 
increase 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Dr. Malcolm M. Renfrew, rescarch 
director of Spence. Kellogg and Sons 
named chairman-elect 
Chemical Society 


marketing 


Inc., has been 


of the American 
chemical 


and economics 


division. He will also be chairman 

of the Organic Chemists Club ol 
Western New York 
7 

Herman Steen, vice president of 


the Millers National Federation 
has completed a two-week 


which he called 


Chi 
cago, trip 


during on mills in 


Minneapolis; Great Falls, Mont.; Se 
attle, Wash.; Portland, Ore ind San 
Irancisco and Los Angeles, Cal 
a 
C, Robert Stephenson, Bay Stati 
Milling Co., Winona, and Mrs. Ste 
phenson are both doing well after 
the arrival of their fourth child Fri 
day, Sept. 13. The child, a boy, join 
two other boys and a girl 
a 
On the eve of his planned departur 
for a month vacation in) Furop 
John J. Ahern, Jdr., president of th 
Rap-in-Wax Paper Co. in Minneapoli 


was taken to the hospital for surgery 
Now out of the hospital, M1 
4 


ind his wife hope to fly to New York 


Ahern 


in time to leave on the Ile de France 
Sept. 28. They will return on the km 
press of Britain 
= 

Harold A. Olson, traffic manager of 
the Omaha Flour Mills Co., Omaha 
Neb., has been elected president of the 
Omaha Grain, Mill and Feed Traftic 
Managers Assn, Fred K. Coerper, 
traffic manager of Cargill, Ine wa 


named vice president. dames A. But 
ler, traffic manager of the Updike 
Grain Corp., continues as secretary 
treasurer. Charles EF. Klindt, traffic 
manager of the Archer-Daniels-Mid 
land Co., was elected to serve a thre 
year term on the board of directors 
e 

George E. Kelley, Bay State Mill 
ing Co, Winona, Minn. returned 
home Sept. 24 after a spell in the 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, for surgery 
He is making a satisfactory recovery 


F. H. Peavey Names 
Two in Editorial Posts 


MINNEAPOLIS-—Louis I 


been named manager of the 


Roe ha 


publica 


tions department of Fr. H. Peave & 
Co it ha been announced b I 
Peavey Heffelfinger, president of the 
rain firm 
Mr. Roe, former Montevideo, Minn 
newspaperman ha been editor of 
Peavey's “Farm and Home News i 


monthly service publication distribut 
ed to 45,000 
Midwest 

Mr Heffelfinger innounced 
that Thomas J. Wickenheiser 
burg N.D ha been 


of Peave 


farmer in the Upper 


i1s0 
Sty i 
named editor 
ys company publication, the 
Bugle Mr. Wickenheiser 
student editor at 
Paul 


production 


“Grainville 
Was a publication 
St. Thomas College, St 
Mr. Roe will supervise 
of all company publication 
continue to edit the “k 


and will 


irm and Home 


New and the “V-10 Report” to the 
baking industr (V-10 is Peave 
latest flour product-—a high protein 
bread mix.) 
NEW ELEVATOR 

BELLEVILLE, KANSAS Byron 
Grain Co's new elevator here has 
eight temperature - controlled bins 
with a total capac it of 78.000 bu 


25 


Sales Motivation 
Subject of Allied 
Trades Meeting 


NEW YORK In line with modern 
management constantly increasin 
interest in the motivation” of sales 
ind salesmen, the Chicago breakfast 


meeting of the Allied Trades of th 


Baking Industry, Ine., will feature a 
talk on “The Psychology of Motiva 
tion” by Armand J. Gariepy, the au 


thoritative and inspirational speaket 
who is director of Sales Training In 


ternational, Mr. Gariepy’s presenta 


tion will be made in the Bernard 
Shaw Room of the Hotel Sherman 
on Tuesday mornin Oct. 22 

A combination author, lecturer and 
il trainer, the dynamic Mr. Gari 
epy is author of the well known sale 
man's bible “Your Future Is in Your 


Hand ind i 
for ile 
Sell on Purpose 


founder of the course 
llow to Succeed and 

According to those 
who have seen and heard him in ac 
tion, the ATI 
ha cheduled a 
performer 
the most interesting and illuminatin 
highliehts of the entire 

As director of Sak 
national, Mr 
his inspirational yet 


men 


committee 
platform 
will provide 


prouram 
top-noten 
who one of 


convention 


Training Inter 
Gariepy has presented 
practical pro 


| ountries be 


ram ino more than 35 « 
fore than 50 different national 
ti In the U.S. hi 


have been mack 


more 
presentations 
before top-notch bus 


ime ind professional groups from 
coast to coast; tor example, the Na 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
in New York City and the Sales Ex 


ecutive A n. in San Franciseo 
Although the 


is most 


Gariepy 
frequently 
flesmen, his basic 


presentation 
tl ed to 
principle 
to production personnel and 
can be very helpful to any business 
ponsible for the 
development of 
In this latter « 


motivate 
ire ap 
plicable 
man re selection and 
employees 


onnection Mr. Gari 


epy believe that success is based on 
ittituce rather than aptitude 
ind feel that many aptitude test 
carry too much weight. He firmly 
beheve that a man should be given 


full rein to choose his field of endeay 


ol Kinstein did very poorly in ele 
mentary mathemati he points out 
ind Woolworth failed seven time 
before he made a go of the dime store 
busines 
According to those who have heard 


him Mi Gariepy pre 
as full of fireworks as they are of 
meat. A star blackboard per 
with a bagful of 
“the world's most 
motivator” takes off his and 
theatrical treat 
a full-course 


entations are 


mental 
forme! intriguing 
tricks dynamic 
coat 


audiences a 


vives his 
as well a 
treatment 


sales training 





A. 4d. Garlepy 
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By RICHARD O, WESTLEY 


Vice President, The Glidden Co. 


I can imagine that one of the first 
questions in your mind is, “Why does 
a firm like the Glidden Co., princi- 
pally Known as 4 paint manufacturer, 


happen to be in the grain business?” 
You might also be saying to your 
elye “I realize there has been a 


great deal of diversification in indus- 
try in recent years, but what possible 
connection is there between paint and 
The answer is relatively sim- 
ple, and at the same time is an illus- 
tration not only of the drive for great- 
er efficiency and lower costs in indus- 


grain 


try venerally, but also, and more ger- 
mane to this discussion, it illustrates 
the importance of commodity mar- 
ket ind their continued functioning 
on an effective basis 

In the early days of the soybean 


industs the founder of the Glidden 
(o., Adrian D. Joyee, conceived of the 


soybean not only as a possible alter- 


native ource of drying oil in 
paint but, also, as the best 
known source of high quality protein 
for use in what has now become the 


broad field of emulsion paints, Accord 


ing! Glidden was one of the early 
entrants into the soybean processing 
industry, and very soon found that 
considerable elevator storage space 
was essential to the efficient opera- 
tion of a soybean plant, The company 


also found itself, quite by accident, in 
the rain business from time to time, 
matter of using elevator space 
to produce revenue during off-season 
when the storage was not re- 
quired for soybeans. It was, then, a 
logical step to expand into the grain 
busine itself on a year-around basis, 
since the part-time operator in any 
field is at a considerable disadvan- 
tave, both as to continuing sources of 
supply and in servicing his customers, 
compared to his full-time competition, 

With the completion of our new 
elevator on the Calumet River in 
South Chicago a little over a year ago, 
we are now equipped notionly to han- 
oybean acquisition and hedg- 
ing problems more effectively, but also 
to take full advantage of the hedging 
facilities available through use of 
Chicago Board of Trade futures con- 
tracts in our general grain business 


pe riod 


dl oul 


The terminal elevator operator oc- 
cupies a unique position in the whole 
fabric of organized commodity mar- 


kets. In terms of basic economic rea- 
existence, he functions as a 
warehouseman for crops which come 
to market in relatively short periods 
of time but which are consumed 
rather evenly throughout the 12 
months of the year, He differs from a 
producer who is interested only in the 
dollars and cents he receives for the 
wrain he sells and who makes his 
decision to sell only once or twice a 
The producer relieves himself 
of all problems of storage, condition- 
ing, insurance and financing when he 


son for 


year 


sells his grain, at the same time a 
terminal warehouseman is assuming 
these same risks and expenses. The 


terminal operator also differs from 
the food processor who converts grain 
to various finished products and who 
timate fairly accurately what 
his volume of sales and approximate 
prices will be over a period of sever- 
al months and always has the alter- 
native of using such judgment rather 
than sales of grain futures as a hedge 
against inventories of such raw mate- 
rials. When a terminal operator buys 
on the other hand, he has only 


can ec 


grain 
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The Commodity Markets 
And Terminal Elevator 


a general idea when he will sell it 
where it will go, or to whom. As a 
matter of business judgment, he tri 

to buy the grain at a relationship to 


the futures market which he feel 
will yield a profit at some future 
time, after deduction of the expens« 
of carrying the grain in his ware 


house, keeping it in merchantable 
condition, and perhaps drying and/or 
cleaning the grain to meet the re 
quirements of his customers. He may 
also buy grain and hold it unhedged 
if he so desires, but he could accom 
plish at least a portion of the 


armie 
objective by buying grain futures and 
not using his storage facilitic In 
other words, he doesn't need a ter 
minal elevator if he simply wants to 


speculate, 


Dependent Upon Markets 

The point I wish to emphasize here 
is that of all segments of the 
modity business, from the produce: 
to the consumer, the terminal ware 
houseman is singularly dependent up 
on broad, properly 


cor 


functioning fu 


proach can be carried as far forward 


as may be indicated by the various 
relationships 
P 
Carrying Charge 
You are perhaps curious as to what 
constitutes a “good carrying charge” 
fi a terminal elevator. The term 


udes not only storage, but also the 
cost of financing and insurance 
While insurance is not usually of 
consequence in a modern fire- 
if elevator, the cost of financing 
has than doubled in re- 
cent years. At current price levels, for 
it costs about 10¢ bu. a year 
to finance wheat, or roughly %¢ bu 
imonth. This happens to be just about 
half the general Chicago 
of 1.8¢ bu. a month. A 
in Chicago, then 
ipproximately 2%¢ bu. a 


uch 
proe 
rain more 


example 


torage rate 
full carrying 
amounts to 
month for 


charge 


wheat at current price levels. Quite 
naturally a terminal warehouseman 
vould like to receive full carrying 
charges for his stored inventories, 
but unhappily such is almost never 


obvious reasons 


then, as to 


ittainable, and for 


It becomes a question 


how much less the full cost of carry- 
ing can be considered a “good car- 
rying charge.” If the grain being 
covered is in a deliverable position 
ind is suitable for delivery from a 


A PAPER PRESENTED TO THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE'S 


10TH ANNUAL COMMODITY MARKETING SYMPOSIUM 


tures markets in the everyday oper 
ation of his business. As the holdin 
point, or the surge bin, if you will 
between the rapidity of today’s effi 
cient harvesting methods and_ the 
year-around usage by consumer il 
is obvious that he must have an effer 


tive means of Minimizing the risks of 
wide price fluctuations and at the 
same time the means of 
compensation, in the form of carrying 
charges and merchandising margin 
for the expenses of storage coverin 
the varying periods during 
holds the grain 

Most examples of the use of future 
markets for the hedging of 
ventories show how 
at a certain relationship to a futur 
price and subsequently is sold at a 
different relationship to the price of 
that same futures contract. It ap 
pears to be almost an automatic proc 


receiving 


which he 


grain in 


grain 1 bought 


ess of selling the current future when 
grain is purchased, and of buying that 
same future when the grain is sold 

There are numerous cases wher 
the process is just that simple, but 


ordinarily it is considerably more in 
volved and requires the exercise of 
judgment on the part of the hedge: 
several times during the period th 
grain is in storage 


The first decision is obviously what 
to do at the time grain is purchased 
Usually there are four or five deliv 


ery months on the board for ea 

grain, with the broadest trade like! 
to be found in the nearer-by con 
tracts, and considerably less trade in 
the deferred. Any sizeable order 
then, is likely to move the deferred 
futures correspondingly more than 
the nearby, which is one of the man) 


points to be considered when decid 


ing which month to sell as a hedge 
against your purchased grain 
Perhaps the most important con 


sideration is the relationship between 
the various months from a carrying 
charge standpoint. If the current fu- 
ture is selling at a carrying 
charge under the next deferred 
month, the tendency will be to 
the forward delivery position and, in 
effect, assure oneself of the carrying 
charge until that time. This same ap 


vor rd 


sell 





quality standpoint 
vish to hold out for 
carrying charge 


the operator may 
virtually a full 
since the alternative 
of making delivery and collecting full 
tariff storage is readily available. If 
the grain in question is out of position 
eographically or is not 
delivery quality standpoint, 
the warehouseman will likely prefer 
considerably lesser 
charge, thus permitting him 
to retain control of his inventory and 
The latter often bulks 
large as a consideration in 
placing hedges or in shifting 
them to forward positions. It can be 
then, that a carrying 
charge” is a relative term which can 
not be reduced to a specific without 
consideration of numerous other fac- 


suitable for 
from a 


to accept a 
carrying 
storage space 
rathe! 
either 


“good 


tors 

Going back to the handling of 
hedges, the warehouseman 
ten than not will have the problem 
of shifting his hedges from a matur- 
ing month to a deferred month before 
he has finally sold a given lot of grain, 
assuming that he 
deliver for one reason or another 


more ol- 


doesn't plan to 


The 


Richard O. Westley 
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same general considerations govern 
his judgment in shifting hedges as in 
originally placing them. As a matter 
of fact, it frequently happens that as 
relationships between months shift 
back and forth, he may “backspread” 
a hedge from a deferred month to a 
more nearby month to suit changing 
conditions either in his own position 
or in the market. 

My purpose here is not to make the 
handling of hedges seem unduly com- 
plicated, but to point out the fact 
that hedging requires much the same 
exercise of judgment and market 
sense in the area of relationships be- 
tween various futures months and 
relationships of cash grain prices to 
futures prices as is exercised by the 
speculator in his approach to price 
levels. It can very properly be said 
that to this extent terminal operators 
are forced to speculate on cash pre- 
miums and discounts as well as rela- 
tionships between delivery months, 
but the extent of such speculation is 
often in fractions of a cent a bushel 
and almost never in amounts com- 
parable to the swings in the general 
price level of the market. As you 
might expect, there are about as 
many variations in approach to this 
phase of the there are 
companies operating terminal eleva- 
and what might be termed an 
ultra-conservative approach by 
could be considered almost the oppo- 
site by others 


business as 


tors, 


some 


Final Phase 

The third and final phase of han- 
dling hedges takes place when grain 
is sold and the hedge must be lifted 
Ordinarily this is the most automatic 
of the three phases of hedging, since 
it usually involves simply buying the 
current future against the sale. Such 
often than not are in 
and are made to mills, 
and feed manufacturers 
who also carry hedges. Very frequent- 
ly the futures are exchanged simul- 
taneously with the sale of the grain, 
thus obviating any necessity of taking 
a position even momentarily. Even this 
third phase can be made more com- 
plicated, if the operator wishes, by 
buying a futures month other than 
the one in which his hedges are car- 
ried, thus leaving him with an out- 
right spread in futures 

While I have dealt here 
hedging of inventories, grain mer- 
chandising includes short sales 
of cash grain hedged in long futures 
positions, and the same points of de- 
involved in reverse 


sales 
round 
processors 


more 
lots 


with the 


also 


cision are 

In this discussion of hedging I have 
made the basic assumption that grain 
can be bought at what may be deemed 
a satisfactory or hedgeable relation- 


ship to the futures market. Unfor- 
tunately, in recent years that has 
often been a very risky assumption 
except during peak periods of har- 


vest movement. It has become in- 
the various govern- 
ment support programs have attract- 
ed huge surpluses into the inventory 
of Commodity Credit Corp. In fact, 
these surpluses have made CCC not 
only the giant of the grain business in 
all its phases, but a business roughly 
~proximating General Motors in vol- 
ume, Unlike General Motors, how- 
ever, CCC has no competition and 
never makes a profit 
CCC is at one and the 
a terminal elevator 
gest customer for warehouse space 
and his biggest competitor in the 
handling of grain. It bulks so large, 
in fact, as a customer for elevator 
space that one can scarcely operate 
these days without being under the 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement. 
Perhaps the greatest impact of 


creasingly so as 


same 
operator's big- 


time 
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CCC's domination of the grain busi- 
eSS the inevitabl dislocations 
vhict e inherent in any patchwork 
f man-made economics. You have, for 


example 


the completely paradox:cal 


ituation of corn selling at almost 
dentical prices in such widely sepa- 
rated irkets as Chicago and Balti- 
more. Without CCC interference, corn 
in Baltir re is normally worth about 


Chicago r 18¢ bu. in 


the case f export corn. Yet as this 
Ss be vritten, CCC ffering corn 
it 4% Chicago September f.o.b 
el at Baltimore and the identical 
rade elling freely at 3%¢ over 
sept ber f.o.b. cars at Chicago. On 
toda rket those flat prices are 
$1.32 {1 $1.31, respectively. Since 
& & eG magic wand which trans 
ports « from the midwest to the 
eaport for nothing, let’s examine this 
ituation in terms of actual cost to 
the ( ment agency 
I t the average current Illinois 
rate of $1.53 bu. and adding 
thir but freight and handling 
chares the cost f.o.t boat 3alti- 
re | pproximately $1.95 bu. We 
have | then, a direct ibsidy of 
6 bu export corn not including 
il CCC storage costs. On the same 
I I 1 corn costs $1.99. or a sub 
id f 67¢ bu. and a sizeable quanti- 
ty of Iowa corn is shipped to the At- 
nti ist All this might be ex- 
plainable terms of various kinds of 
t management if you didn't 
have t one and the ime time the 
pectack f Iowa corn processors fre- 
quent being forced t back haul 


Illinois to keep their plants 


It t words, instead of ship 
pa Ing I the night you have corn 
vassing each other d and night 
CCC corn from Iowa enroute to the 
At tic seaboard cro paths with 
Illir corn heading for Iowa proc- 
‘ plants. And in this regard, I 


n speaking not of obscure sit- 


SOTTIE 


iation but of a condition which has 
pre illed ff and on at irious times 
evel ce the huge corn crop of 1948 
ind th iccompanying large CCC 
tah er ff loan corn the follow- 
CCC and Corn Price 
What has just been cited may be a 
horrible example, yet it is more typi- 
il than you may think of the dislo- 
itior which have occurred. Since 
last October CCC ha 1d 250 million 
isk f corn and just the other day 


the U.S. Department of Agriculture 


I inced that CCC expects to mar- 
ket 1) million bushel f corn this 
comil crop year. Since we aren't 
likely t nove a total more than 
the u 500 million bushels into 
ol il channels, you can readily 
ef NI going to set the price of 
orn and wnose corn |} oing to move 
~ ( A ery likel tay on the 

ime mer! go-round with CCC sell 
ng « to keep it fron oing out of 
conditio! nd takin r next sum- 
mer a nuch as ol re than its 

ile t! ear, It doesn't leave the 
cash-grain farmer with much of the 
i et 
A f 1, CCC either owned or 
nad ] ipport i total of 1370 
nillion bushels of « ! rr seven- 
tentl f the total stocks in the U.S 

While we re frequent reminded 
that tl constitute than one 
half ne year’s production, the 
termi! elevator operator more 
IK t emind himself that CCC 

“A : r control times the 
f corn that anr ily moves 

t ercial chanme The next 
juest how long will it be before 
CCC take ver virtually the entire 


free market? Its prediction of next 
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year’s sales at the level of 350 mil- 
lion bushels means it will be handling 
more than two thirds of the corn 
merchandising business in this coun- 


try. How can our markets function 
properly under those conditions? And 
how have we gotten into this fix? 

To be that CCC would not 


become a competitor of private busi- 


sure 


ness, Congress announced a policy 
with regard to the normal facilities 
for handling and distributing the agri- 
cultural commodities to which title 
would become vested in CCC as a 
result of the defaults. Let us take a 


moment to examine that policy: 


The seventy ninth Congress de- 
clared its policy in the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1946. That policy 
was as follows 

“The Congress declares that a 


sound, efficient and privately operated 
system for and market- 
ing agricultural products is essential 
to a agriculture and it is 
indispensable to the maintenance of 
full employment and to the welfare, 
prosperity and health of the Na- 
tion ¥ 


distributing 


prosperous 


Just two years later, in the act to 
provide a charter for CCC, thi policy 
was reaffirmed and provision was 
made for its implementation. In 
tion 5 of that Act, it was expressly 
provided, and still so provides today, 
that CCC “ shall 


sec- 


to the maximum 


extent practicable, consistent with 
the fulfillment of the corporation's 
purposes and the effective and effi- 
cient conduct of its business, utilize 
the usual and customary channels, 
facilities, and arrangements of trade 
and commerce 

The same policy was expressly re- 
affirmed again in the 1949 amend- 
ment to the Charter Act. In conneec- 


tion with the power given to CCC 


to acquire personal and real property 


(15 U.S.C. 714b (h) as amended), it 
was specifically provided and so pro- 
vides today-—“that nothing contained 
in this sub-ection (h) shall limit the 
duty of the corporation, to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable consistent 
with the fulfillment of the corpora- 
tion’s purposes and the effective and 


efficient conduct of its business. to 


utilize the usual and customary chan- 
and 


nels, facilities 


irrangements of 





NEW PACKAGE—Charles H. Bell, left, president of General Mills, Inc., views 


trade and commerce in the warehous 


ing of commodities 
As a matter of fact, the then See 
retary of Agriculture, was asked in 


connection with the hearings held on 
the 1949 amendment: “Do I unde 
tand the department has taken the 


position that the department does not 
vant in any respect to either 
pete with or supplant the private in 
lustry in the grain storage 
His answer: “That is 
rect ~ 
Policy Flouted 
Although the 


ress has been 
edly 


com 


business 


entirely cor 


Con- 


repeat 


poli y of the 
in my 
declared in 

through misunderstanding ot 
CCC has flouted this policy 
time and time again. As the years go 
by and CCC continues to handle lar 


opinion 
unmistakable lan 
vruaye 
otherwise 


er and larger percentages of ou 
crops, there is little reason to believe 
that its encroachment upon the 


usual channels of trac 
tinue, It is conceivabl 
will 
competitor of the grain trade but in 
tead, a threat to the 
tinued existence of the 
tural 


will not 
that the 
CCC is not just a 


con 
time 
come when 
SCTIOUS Con 
agricul 
this 


entire 
marketing 
country 


structure in 


All this would be a good deal easier 
to take if we could feel that the pro 
was really accomplishing its 
On the contrary, I thtnk it i 
that virtually all interested 
The taxpayers 
increasing uneasine 
with the $5 billion over-all 
cost of the program, the a 
enterprises with whom CCC 
certainly are not happy 
farmers, who are 


gram 
purpose 
sale to say 
parties are dissatisfied 
are showing 
annual 
ricultural 
competes 
and even the 
supposed to be ben 
ficiaries, are anything but ¢ 
| atisfied 

In taking this dim view of 
ernment role in 
there are certain modifying 
would 

First 
ol any 
their approach to the problem 
are more in the role of reluctant 
taking over their collateral 
on defaulted loans and trying to make 
the best of a bad They are 
between the twin fire of po 
high and the tre 


mplete 


the gov 
the grain bu 
factors | 


Ines 


like to make clear 
I do not 
ulterior 


accuse CCC officials 
socialistic motives in 


The y 


bankers 


ituation 
caught 


litically loan rate 


with approval as Ralph Gaylord, general manager of the company’s institu 
tional products division, demonstrates the “easy opener” feature of the new 


package being introduced for the complete line of General Mills institutional 
baking mixes. The grey and red carton package, which replaces the original 


paper bag, features the official General Mills symbol as the brand name 
and retains the familiar diamond motif. 


th 
~~ 


technological advancement 
of agriculture during these postwar 
years. I think it only fai that 


high support rates have furnished the 


mendous 


to say 


incentive for much of that advance 
ment 

Second, I would not want my criti- 
cism of the system to be misconstrued 


as a criticism of the people who oper 


ate it. For the most part they ar 
capable and straight-forward in thei 
dealings with the trade. What may 
seem at times to be their inflexibility 
is more often than not a case ol 
their being careful to give every 
one equal opportunity, When that 
great economic leveler, price, ceases 
to occupy its usual role, other consid 


erations must fill the vacuum 


Third, there has been at least a 
breakthrough in CCC"s attitude to 
ward turning some of its opera 


tions back to the private trade Last 
yeal 
port 


revision in the handling of ex 
example 
tendency to sell corn at bin 


wheat is an ilso a 
greate! 
sites ofl 


the right 


and on. These are steps in 


direction 


but much more 
remains to be done, There would seem 
to be little reason, for example, why) 
CCC shouldn't go ahead with a corn 


program using an similar 
to that for wheat 

Fourth, it must be admitted that 
terminal elevator operators have been 
proportionately 
ernment 


approach 


affected by wo 
the 
seyments of 


less 

domination of 
than othe 
Storage 


grain 
the 
been 


business 


trade revenues have 
steady and the very existence of 
CCC stocks ha 


carrying 


larg 
often tended to foster 
charges. Perhaps we shou'd 
be lulled into feeling all is well, but 
I don't think so 

In the 
for the 
and no industry 


there is no substitute 
supply and demand 
not even agriculture 


end 
law of 


can build for a sound future on an: 

other basi The field of terminal 

grain merchandising is no exception 
BREAD 16 THE STARE OF Lire 


G&FDNA Grades Unit 
Hears USDA Official 


TOLEDO The uniform § grades 
committee of the Grain & Feed Deal 
National Assn 

results of 


ers heard a report on 
the recent changes in 
wheat grades at a meeting held dur 
ing the G&FDNA convention 

B. W. Whitlock, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, said that 
the grain branch has been collecting 
data from which any important reper 
cussions on previous trading 
tices could be appraised 

Other government grain officials 
present were Hazen P. English, chief 
of the grain inspection and super 
vision division, Chicago, and Law 
rence Zeleny, grain division, Agricul 
tural Marketing Service, Washington 
Ralph H. Brown, Cleveland Grain Co 


prac 


is chairman of the uniform grade 
committee 
The trade rules committee, presid 


ed over by H. R. Dean 
division, Ralston Purina Co 
proposed changes in the 
recently mailed to the feed industry 
Since not enough time had elapsed 
for a thorough study of the proposed 
changes, it was decided to hold an 
other meeting, perhaps in the spring 
of 1958, for further discussion 


purchasiny 
discussed 
trade rule 


anes eS THe earner ‘ ve 


SIBERIA NOW BREAD BASKET 


LONDON A report from th 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nation tate that 
the on barren wastelands of Siberia 


have replaced the Ukraine as Russia's 
bread basket. In recent years vast 
tracts ol rgin land have been brok 
en and planted to wheat and othe! 
CTOPS 
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for this drastic change in the Farm 
IT’S THE PLUS VALUE CORN Law 
—_—_— ‘In taking this action, we are 
THAT COUNTS “a iware of the fact that for 1957 only, 
pecial legislation will require dis- 
The scope of your U.S. Department of Agriculture de proportionate price support levels in WANT ADS 
overseas trade... cision, declared the USDA action was the non-commercial corn producing 
very bearish and probably would not counties. We have announced the 
-) L u § accomplish the purpose the agency broadened corn price supporting base 
contemplated, t this time to do everything we can 
156 LYKES WORLD PORTS Stating that he regretted the to help stabilize the situation in the v v v 
Whether your flour shipments ere des- necessity for another low loan leve} inte rest of both the feed grain and Advertisements in this department are 
tined for « few or many overseas mar- for corn this year, Ezra Taft Benson livestock producers. 15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
— LURES seats. veer age ty eo secretary of agriculture, said in part: This new loan rate level will also oo aes ll ie Mon Mc wee EE 
world trade areas; mekes available to “Under developing circumstances we require the USDA to make adjust- plies if keyed to office of publication. 
, ‘tern Gee somge OF had no other choice. We must take ments in the existing loan levels for ge * gt ope ee ow 
steps to stabilize the feed grain if barley and rye In this matter, minimum, Add 20¢ per insertion for 
LARGEST AMERICAN FLAG FLEET market now and the hog market in USDA announced: “Price supports keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
SAILING BETWEEN the future. Part of our trouble stems for oats, barley, rye and grain sor- ae al aay ee 
U.S. GULF PORTS from the fact that we have no effec hums will ly agg l¢ 7 oats 9 - - 
tive corn program this year.” ind barley and 3¢ for rye. Recom- a 
a This last comment by Mr. Benson puted grain sorghum support will 
MODERN FACILITIES, is seen by some observers as a clear have to be adjusted later when the MACHINERY WANTED 
EXPERT HANDLING OF indication that his drive to kill the sept. 15 parity price for that crop LL 7 
FLOUR basic commodity concept is in high  ! announced ¥ WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
Specif gear and that he may be expected at Some experts said that the loan aw ged oo oe eo poet Be ny 
pecity the next session of Congress to push rate would have to be higher than j. K. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 674, 
“VIA GULF PORTS AND LYKES!" $1.10 if it is to do the job of check- Jefferson City, Mo 
Oe he — AFRICA LINE ng expansion of hog production next 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE CARIBBEAN LINE year. Storm signals are already show- HELP WANTED 
Modern Passenger Accommodations iz that an expansion is well under v 
| 
rice as "gee eo 
RO be om ey CEREAL CHEMIST 
he practical goal of the program aay . 
politically is to prevent a hog price An excellent opportunity is available 
Lreak which would cut heavily into in our Research Depatment for a ce- q 
yw - J farm income in the vital Corn Beit real chemist with baking experience. 
Pp Se , tates which will be choosing their Research includes processing, prod- 
h4 4435 LINES congressional delegations in Novem- uct quality and product applications 
ber 1958 





studies on wheat gluten and starch. 
Product applications work includes 
laboratory research and some techni- 


Lykes Bros, Steamship Co., Inc. S An index of the political conse- 


General Offices NEW ORLEANS, 
HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, hogs may be seen in an analysis of 


Beaumont, Brownsville, Chicege, Corpus cal service to bakeries. Reply to: 
Christi, Dallas, Kansas ity, Lake Wi IAM KELLY farm income ina pivotal state such as f se 7 
Charlies, Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur, LL D. K. Dubois, Chief Chemist, Huron 


Iowa. Last year the farm income 


quences of disastrously low prices for 


St. Louis, Tampa, Washington, 0. C 24 oe , ili i 
OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL MILLING COMPANY from livestock in Iowa was $1.73 bil- en 
WORLD PORTS lion, while income from all grain was Harbor Beach, Michigan. 

















oe HUTCHINSON, KAN. slightly less than $400 million. Great 
income losses could thus result from 
l Ouality Millers Since 1879 | re stoRAGe = aes ie tae eee, Genrns cold 


. QS55 © 
5,000 Cwts. 1,000,000 Bu the r way t event such i — Clines in 1955 but they note that for 
BUFFALO FLOUR le only way to prevent such a loss 1958 the cattle marketing will not 


was to hold the farm price of corn 


THE WILLIS NORTON high enough to attract it into loan be peaking off and now they feel 
COMPANY 


that the feared big breaks in hog 
withholdings or to price pigs out one oT 
of the market prices will not occur in 1958. They 
) Cc é , 
Y ee, ; think now that the per capita con- 
During the past year, when the. ; , k 1958 will be 
price support for corn was $1.50 bu raed ye ‘5 ; so a . 
andove é J 
for farmers who complied with acre- ‘ ”" - ; ee ' ere 
age allotments, the rate for non- / re t aspects of r V — 
1 9om uction Of grain sorgnums, 1 1S 
: 0 liers was $1.25. This year with PO > / 
wheat district of central western Kan- comphers iS ) . expected that USDA will receive a 
sos, and secures most of its whent the hog expansion to consider, there 
huge quantity of this crop into the 


Givectiy Srem grower. was strong support in USDA circles 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas for a loan at least as hich as last sorghum loan program, except in 
states where sorghum grains are a 


year’s for the non-compliers. These ‘ at Coeunde 
comparatively new crop % armers 
advocates argued that less than that = — Ae As 
co not know how to handle them 


LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO. Inc. le ig Peat of on een in hold It is reported that in Nebraska, west- 
ing down swine production > 
ROANOKE, VA. BA 4 E RY F ae) U R Some trade aataes report their ern Kansas and northern points there 


will be a heavy feeding of sorghum 


; y , y econo sts ave saic that o Y 
Quality Soft Wheat Flours MORTEN MILLING CO — mare GES che nly a grains and farmers will take advan- 
sy ° higher level than last year can . 
for 75 Years , . . tage of the new low loan level for 
check the heavy hog expansion. Some = 
the 1957 corn crop 


of them are suggesting a level of not 
less than $1.40 for all corn in the 
commercial area 





larly optimistic view of price de- 














WICHITA, KANSAS 











‘RUSSELL'S BEST" 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL" 


Our mill is located in the high protein 





























CLASSIFIED ORDER FORM 


Type or print your ad below and mail with check or money order to THE NORTH 
WESTERN MILLER, P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. Rate 15¢ per word, minimum 
charge $2.25, for regular set-solid ads. Count six words for signature. Add 20¢ for 
handling replies if ad is keyed care this publication. Rate for Situations Wanted ads 
10¢ a word, $1.50 minimum. Display or ‘'boxed'’ ads $7 per column inch per insertion 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


While eastern trade sources said 
the decision was bearish on the corn 
market and should not persuade per- 

Sudden Decision sons to shift from a bearish mar- 

The USDA officials had hoped to ket position, other equally important 
defer any decision on a low loan trade sources were of different opin- 
level for corn this year until after ion, sensing that this low loan can 
the October crop report and the be a floor on the corn price this win- 
meeting here with the Commodity ter at country points 
Credit Corp. advisory committee. The At the same time USDA officials 
pig crop report issued last week say they cannot make any commit- 
startled USDA-into action. Now it is ment that they will halt or curtail 
seen that USDA hopes to put a floor further sales of CCC corn stocks at 
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70% of parity support for compliance huge carryover of better than 1.35 
corn now available to the non-com-_ billion bushels corn in CCC inven- 
pliance areas of the Southeast is tory and ask how they can make 
not seen as a problem, since it prob- any firm commitment that they will 
bly reflects the low loan level of not daily be faced with out-of-con- 
upport for the non-complying farm-_ dition corn which must go to market 
ers of the commercial Corn Belt Some of this corn not only represents 
plus freight to the Southeast CCC bin-site corn but loan default 
Livestock officials say the loan lev- corn of the 1956 crop in such states 
el can hold the price of swine next as Minnesota, where there is still a 
year between a range of $13.75@14 substantial backlog of wet corn which 
These same officials held a simi- cannot find a warehouse home 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Sept. 26-28—District 11, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Robert E. 
Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; sec., 
William A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Sept. 27-28—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Wooster, Ohio; 
sec., Al Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sept. 29-30—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., Annual Fall Conference, Wil- 
liamsburg Lodge and Williamsburg 


Inn, Williamsburg; sec., Harold K. 
Wilker, 5 South 12th St., Richmond, 
Va. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 1—Kentucky Master 


Bakers Assn., Cumberland Falls, Cor- 
bin, Ky.; sec., Al Wohlleb, 743 Loretto 
St., Louisville 11, Ky. 

Oct. 10-11—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Washington Duke Hotel, 
Durham, N.C.; sec., 1694 Board of 
Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, HL. 

Oct. 12-14—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade convention and ex- 
hibition, Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, As- 
bury Park, N.J.; sec., Michael Her- 
zog, Standard Brands, Inc., 48 Clare- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct. 13—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
sec., Ferd A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 14-17—National Association of 
Bakery Sanitarians, Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago; sec., Gerard J. Riley, Room 
216, 855 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 1, N.Y. 

Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 


BAGS 


There's None Better/ 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN Company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 

















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 





Emphatically Independent 














RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








‘“*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
r Mentene fies « Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











John W. 
110 N. Peoria St., 


Allen, J. W. 
Chi- 


Chicago; sec., 
Allen Co., 
eago 7, Il. 


Oct. 18-19—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 


17, N.Y. 
Oct. 19-283 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, UL; 


sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 


Dr., Chicago 6, UL 


Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, LIL; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Nov. 2 — Seventh annual trans- 
border meeting, District 8, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Sections 6 
and 11, American Association of Cer- 
eal Chemists, Markeen Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 


Nov. 11—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Silver Anniversary Convention, Ho- 
tel Statler, Hartford; sec., Charles 
Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., West Haven 
16, Conn. 


Nov. 11-12—American Corn Millers 
Federation, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill; sec., James W. Robinson, 173 W. 
Madison Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
$22 Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville 
3, Tenn. 


Nov. 18-19—New England Bakers 
Assn., Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; exec. sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 
120 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Nov. 21-22—District 18, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- 
ander Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; sec., 
James Winbush, Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Nov. 19—Open meeting of the 
board of directors, Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn., Ho- 
tel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 30—District 2, 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Dec. 1—Distr.ct 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lennox Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Til, 


Association of 


1958 


Jan. 11-14—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Deshler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio; sec., Clark L. 
Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Jan. 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Hotel Claypoo, Indi- 
annapolis, Ind., sec. Fred K. Sale, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 
4, Ind. 

Jan. 19-21 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., annual winter convention, Bel- 
levue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia; 

c., Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan. 23-24—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky., sec., 1367 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Jan. 26-28—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec. Ed- 
win C, Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Feb. 1—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howle, 


J. K. Howie, Metropolitan Bldg., 123 
S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Feb. 9-11—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec. Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 


Feb. 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Pine- 
hurst, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte 7, N.C. 


Feb. 23-25—Colorado Grain, Milling 
and Feed Dealers Assn., Shirley- 
Savoy, Denver, Colo.; exec. sec., R. B. 
Kelley, 714 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, 
Colo, 


March 3-6—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, IL; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
1, Ol. 

April 14-16 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


April 7-1l1--American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio;  sec., 
James W. Pence, Western Utilization 
Research Branch, USDA, Albany, Cal. 


April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; pres., 
Benson L. Skelton, 708 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
7,000,000 bua. 
CHRISTOPHER HARKIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
q St. Joseph, Mo. 











"For SUPER Results 


25/¥ USE QUAKER 
?'; fim BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. I 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


@w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 034 EKx- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn, 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Wolcott & — a Klevator 
Welll Kansas 
Main Office: ANSAS orry, MO. 
Hoard of Trade Ballding 








es. ” 
Golden Loaf” t»ss0u 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake Clty, Minn 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millera KENT, OHIO, U.BLA, 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 
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IMBS MILLING CO.** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 
MO, 








“ROC . A heal 


All Grades 





FRANK H. BLODGETT, 


“BLODGETT’S” RYE (ci withr 


From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family 


Since 1848 


Janesville, Wisconsin 














111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S$ 
STRONG BAKERS—First 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOU 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, NY. 


ing Patent 
eins Clear 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Soybean Acreage and Production 


LEONARD W. SCHRUBEN 
Sericultural Keonomist 
Kansas State College 
bean crop prospects this year 
f unusually important interest 
d manufacturers ond dealers 
interest is always shown in the 
ping crop, and this year cer- 
hasn't proven an exception 
of the importance of this 


ius 


year’s crop, you will be interested 
in how its size compares with 
amounts produced in eariier year 


Also, you will be interested in how 
the before-harvest estimates 
with the estimate at 


compare 


the end of each 


season, 

The acres planted, acres harvested 
and bushels of soybear produced 
each year since 1930 are shown ir 
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GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO-KANSAS CITY 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 


WE SOLICIT YOUR HEDGES 


Members of All Leading Commodity Exchanges 














ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


FAMILY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 

















EXHIBIT 1. Soybeans: 





Acres 
Year harvested P 
(thous th 

930 1,074 
93 1,141 
93 1,001 
9 1,044 
19 1,556 

| 2,915 

736 2,359 

137 2,586 

138 3,035 

739 4,315 

740 4,807 
94 5,889 

742 9,894 87,524 
743 0,397 90,133 
Exhibit 1. This will give ul an idea 
of the trends and output during the 
past 27 years and a ba con 
paring the prospective crop tl 

th that of earlier yea You can 
et a good idea as to t relatir 
ze of this year’s crop compar- 
ing the estimate released t Crop 
Reporting Board with ¢ data in 


Exhibit 1 


Accuracy of Pre-Harvest Estimates 


It is indeed unfortunate for a feed 
manufacturer who assum that the 
pre-harvest estimate will turn out 
to be the size of the soybean crop 
actually harvested. To b ure, these 
estimates provide us the best indi- 
cation available as to the outturn 
of the crop. Also, they beir 
improved as rapidly as 1 irch will 
permit. However, you ne can as 
ume that the indicated production 
of soybeans will be the iimber of 
bushels actually harvested. You 
should take into account the risk of 
changing growing conditi and a 
resulting changing fortu of the 
growing crop when making busine 
decisions 

In order for you to do a better 
job of interpreting the pre-harvest 
estimates of soybean production w 
have made a few comparisons ol 
earlier years’ estimate you 
These are shown in Exhibit 2. On 
comparison ‘s in terms of bushels 
ind the other in per cent relating 
each month’s estimate to the final 
estimate at the end of the year 











ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F,L. ROSENBURY + W.C. THEIS > H. W. JOHNSTON 











KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Acreage and Production, United States, 1930-1956 


Acres 
Yea harvested Production 
thous ‘hous. bu 

1944 10,245 92.1.1 
1945 ),740 193 bey 
1946 9,932 203.3 
1947 14 186 4 
1948 0,682 427 « 
1949 0,482 234 
1950 3,807 299,24 
1951 3,615 283,777 
952 4,435 298,839 
953 4,829 269 \6 
1954 7,047 341 075 
195! 8,620 373,522 
1956 926 455 864 
The bushel comparison is on the left 
side, the per cent on the right 

Here how to read Exhibit 2. For 
example, in the column for the Au- 
gust estimate, you will find a dot 
at the plus 6 level. This means that 


for one eC: the estimate made as 
of Aug. 1 was 6 million bushels more 
than the estimate made the Decem- 
ber after harvest 

Each dot presents one year. The 
middle range of dots is in the shaded 
irea. You will notice that of the 13 
yeal rom hich estimates were 
made on Aug. 1, ten were below 
and three above the following De- 
cember estimate. The Sept. 1 esti- 
mate ha been below he Decem 
ber i total of 17 time and above 
eight time during th yeriod 

You Llotice also several fivures 
typed in the bottom of the Septem 
ber and October columns on the pet 
cent side. The figures indicate the 
cal the chart would have needed 
to include the full range of vari- 
ation: Fo xample at the bottom 
of the Sept mber column you will 
note a 32. This means that one o 
the VK ine Septemb r estimate 
was below the following December 
estima 3 

Ar familiar with soybean price 
beha uuld kno that it s too 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 














FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *'":% 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND .U. S.A 
lanufacture K Dried 


PRODUCTS 
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EXHIBIT 2. Preharvest estimates of soybean production, compared with the December 
estimate, U.S., 1932-56. ITs 
Million & SOYBEANS, ESTIMATES OF PRODUCTION, U.S., 1932-56 Percent CAHOKIA FLOUR C0. BIN 
’ u is ont 
Millions of bushels | percent — | ST. LOUIS. MO. CHECKED 
= above or below Dec! estimate above or below Dec! estimate +x 
: | 
° } | +15 
- ° - 2 means your 
c . . | 
= i i . } . +1 : We spec —_ in bulk flour is checked before loading 
4 | designing and engraving os 
a | h 
‘ ; ee e ce . +5 for Millers and the Grain Trade The flour you order is the flour you get. 
s es . . | . . 
sessed . H ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
{ | , . - nT ie Holland Engraving Co. ret tes Brn 
‘ o' heUH | ° 1p Nyy ee Kansas City, Missour! ’ 
*, . | “° uite a 'e " 
. ‘ ; 4 %, ‘a '¢ y Sp Ae 
PaiB me gp SH BR A Et Porro 
= °. > A ‘ . 
: ae - id PAPER SACKS 
. e . . . 
° At ° . ry ry N 
; en ee ae ke . | FOR MILLERS 
. © o : 4 
: | ae The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
° =x CINCINNATLO 
oad by Sept Oct Nov. + Aug.) Sept = Now | 25 bipares: 
ach dot represents o yeor Holf of the dots are in the shaded area ennison Co. 
: of Quality end Service” 
| ear] in the season to provide an will be a sufficient amount of high y Ad es A, = 
accurate picture of price patterns protein feeds to supply needs for 576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
for the following winter and spring feeding on a level with last year’s Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
As an acquaintance oncs emarked, feed rate MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
' “It’s hard enough to tell what soy- Of course, much depencs on the 
\ bean prices have been witinout trying development of the growing season, 
to forecast.’ but at the present time there isn't CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
If a normal growing season de- uch reason to believe that the ten OF FARM PRODUCTS ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
velops, it seems reasonable to expect dency for soybean prices to decline Better Bakery Flours 
‘ arvee ne » *hy ro : 
soybean prices to decline during the 4t harvest tine will be changed thi These Brands Meet Kvery Shop Need 
harvest season as has h ipp ned more year. The ACME FLOUR MILLS co. 
y often than not. It is expected there ————BREAD 1S THE STA Oklahoma City, Okla, 

















Bakery Workers Vote neem —_ 


an i” , , 
GRAIN SERVICE a To Stay with Union 
| can THE largest and most modern flour mill 
| th BUFFALO Employees at the Lo- and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
uU We blaw, Inc., bakery have voted 236 to storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 
} — 5 9 in favor of continuing Local 16 els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers, as 
' ’ their bargaining agent 
. The union petitioned the National 


Labor Relations Board to conduct the 
vote “to prevent future raids on our 





and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours, 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, Easreun Reraesenrarive, #2 beaver Street, New Youn Orry 


New York Louisville . — ' ” 
Gime Memphis membership by any inion 
St. Louis Enid An attempt by Teamsters Local 264 
Kansas City Galveston PY to claim some 70 dock employees at 
mahe Houston 

Minneapolis Ft. Worth the bakery shut down the plant from 
Buffalo Portland May 25 to Aug. 17. About 330 workers 
Toledo San Francisco % rere idled the jurisdict al d 
Columbus Los Angeles ' wer 1dlec wn 1 jurisdictional dais- 
Norfolk Vancouver,B.C, | | pute, when Teamsters set up picket 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. i lines. 

is The election means the bakery un- 


TERMINAL ; ion will be protected by the Taft 
seas Viele Hartley law, which prohibits raids on 


a union which has been certified as 












bs bargaining agent 
Chicago Norfolk 
’ St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omehe Memphis t 
Minneapolis Enid > 
Buffalo ae mag i Fill d : YOU . h CH EY ' N N E 
ouston | ag) 
Toledo Ft. Worth ' | e or wit 
Columbus Portland ' 





NEBRED 
PAWNEE 
TURKEY 


These dependable Nebraska 

wheats, well-known to bakers 
and millers for top-notch baking 
qualities, make up most of the 
Nebraska crop. Our extensive 
terminal elevator facilities and 
our country affiliations permit us to 
make available to millers these fa- 
mous wheats most of the year. To make 
certain you get exactly what you want, 
contact us now! 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 










Rake ee 
| ACME RYE Finest 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


7 
All Grades Baking 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
| WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


eee | Quality 
for ALL your Hour | ““""""" 
sano vaso weer sores | WV EST CENTRAL cooperative crain COMPANY 


COMPANY 
— te, GRAIN EXCHANGE—OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL PACILITIES 
IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT e 
AND 225 AFFILIATED COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
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Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


ve 


For more than 80 years... 


. « « The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valu- 
able tools in the operation of their 
businesses, this traditional service 
program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 
advertisers and to the industries 
with which they are associated. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 
news magazine 


® The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


®@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue Nortnwestern Miter * Feevsturrs 
THe AMeRIcAN Baker * Mittinc Propuction 
Cropuire 





Che- Northwestern -Miller 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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Canadian Exports of Principal Grains 
Below Year Ago, But Above Average 


WINNIPEG—A preliminary review 
Sept. 6 by the statistics 
the Board of Grain Com- 


eleased 


branch of 


nissioners for Canada shows 1956-57 
export the five principal grains, 
together with clearances of wheat 
flour and milled oats, totalled 385,400,- 
000 bu. This compares with 401,000,- 
000 a year earlier and 317,900,000 bu. 
for the 30-year averagt 
The 1956-57 shipments were made 
up of 228,300,000 bu. wheat, 34,500,000 
wheat flour (expressed in terms of 
wheat bu.), 18,300,000 oats, 400,000 
rolled oats and oatmeal (grain equi- 
ilent), 76,900,000 bu. barley, 5,400,- 
000 rye and a record 21,600,000 bu 
flaxseed 
The figures follow (millions of 
nei 
30-Yr. aver 
1926-27 
1956-57 1955-56 to 1955-56 
Whe 228.3 269.2 211.8 
Flou 34.5 18.9 42.1 
Oat 8.3 3.6 24.4 
he e 
str 0.4 0.5 3.3 
Barley 76.9 64.3 27.3 
Rye 5.4 9 5.9 
Flax 21.6 1.6 2.5 
1 385.4 40 317.9 
lhe port points out that the 
drop of 40,900 000 bu. in wheat clear- 
inces was accounted for in the main 
by reduced shipments to the United 
Kingdom which were down to 79,600,- 
000 from 96,800,000 and the fact that 
there were no shipments of Canadian 
wheat during the 1956-57 season to 
the USSR and Czechoslovakia who 
purchased a combined 27.600.000 bu 
in the previous crop year. The fol- 
| tab shows the crop year dis- 
tribution f principal wheat export 
hipm«¢ with comparisons (millions 
f bu 
30-Yr. aver 
1926-27 
1956-57 1955-56 to 1955-56 
U. K 79.6 96.8 118.5 
ermany, Federal 
Rex f 36.3 29.4 66 
Japar 34.4 28.7 74 
Belgiu 16.0 16.2 10.5 
Nether 4 11.2 8.7 7.2 
Switzer 4 10.8 6.6 3.1 
Poland 9.5 4. 0.9 
U.S 5.9 7.3 17.9 
Other P 24.6 61.5 39.7 
Total exports 228.3 269.2 211.8 
Canadia exports of wheat flour 
ontinued the downward trend of the 
past several seasons and fell off 4.,- 
100.000 bu. to 34.500.000 bu. (wheat 
qu ent) Peak post-war clear- 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 


has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 Se. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 1. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











PIRES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 









ances were recorded in 1946-47 when 
they reached the equivalent of 79,- 
500,000 bu. There was no major re- 
duction in the quantities taken by a 
principal importer, rather, a moder- 
ate falling off in most market areas, 
the Board of Grain Commissioners 
report. 

Export clearances of Canadian oats 
climbed sharply from 3,600,000 bu. in 
the previous season to 18 300,000 in 
1956-57. Only 700,000 bu. of this 
moved overseas with the U.S. domes- 
tic market accounting for 17,600,000 
bu. compared with 1,900,000 bu. im- 
ported in 1955-56 

Canada’s barley export trade rec- 
orded a 12,600,000 bu. gain to 76,900,- 
000 bu.—the same four importers still 
represented the major markets al- 
though the U.K. and US. inter- 
changed positions. For the crop year 
just ended, the statistics branch of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada shows that 32,400,000 bu 
of barley went to the U.K.; 21,600,000 
to the U.S.; 12,200,000 to Japan, and 
9,200,000 to Germany 

Exports of Canadian rye during 
1956-57 dropped off to 5,400,000 bu. 
the lowest level since 1946-47. U.S. 
imports were slightly heavier at 4,- 
400,000 bu. Germany reduced its im- 
ports of Canadian rye from 4 million 
bushels in 1955-56 to 800,000 bu. in 
the 12 months ending July this year 

Canadian Pacific Coast ports han- 
dled a combined 139 million bushels 
of the country’s export shipments to 
establish a new crop year record for 
grain clearances from that seaboard 
The 1956-57 total included 104,100,000 
bu. of wheat, 500,000 oats, 3,200,000 
flaxseed, and a record barley move- 
ment out of the west coast of 31,200,- 
000 bu. The port of Churchill on Hud- 
son Bay further expanded its outward 
movement in 1956-57 with export 
clearances of 16,250,320 bu. carried in 


THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 











of the pie-baker’s 
art are no accidents. They are a combination of 
skill, experience and uniformly top-quality ingre- 
dients. These same assets also assure that Flour 
Mills of America’s flour for pie-baking is always 
uniformly top-quality. It’s pre-tested to make 


sure it is. 





Flour mills of America, ue. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA * ROSEDALE 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Owts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bas. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 019 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Hidg. 


LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu Grape Spring Wueat Flours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 























The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


GRAIN CORPORATION 

















KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bidg. * GRand 1-7535 


FORT WORTH 
P.O. Box 4207 * MArket 6-3731 


Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 


Samuel Muir + 
Manager 


AMARILLO 
Robert Yeager *  DRake 3-0936 


Maeneger 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 6,000,000 Bus. 





ADams 7-3316 
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Bakers Association 


Elects 19 Governors J. H. BLAKE 


CHICAGO—Nineteen members 
have been elected to the board of 


vernors of the American Bakers 
n, to represent 12 regional and 


ven industry branches, W. Kennett 


M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1668 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


Hikes, Grocers Baking Co., Inc., Lou- Representing 
isville, Ky., chairman of the 1957 Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
POSTBOX 045 AMSTERDAM O nominations and election committee, © 
Cable Ret, ‘ has announced, 
ab eference sit 26 Broadway Room 948 
Address H, Albert De Bary & Co. [he governors were elected by a NEW YORK 4,N. Y 
“Witburg” Amsterdam mail ballot and of those chosen to NEW YO Po a 








erve on the board, 14 were re-elect- 
ed. The election recorded the heaviest 
voting in the history of ABA 








N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. * Industrie Maatschappy 


Y “MEELUNIE” 


Newly elected governors are: Jo- 


snowy elected governors are: 2° | Erancis M. Franco 


South Miami, Fla., Region 23; F. B. 7 





























Evers, Sr., American Zread Co., 
\ (Flour and Starch Union, Nashville, Tenn., tegion 7; E. H. Q R 
! %, Ltd.) Goldsmith, Peter Wheat Bakers, Inc., 
% Joliet, Il, Home Service; Arthur G. | 4 l | 
ad a Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., New 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND Ray Wuollet York, N.Y., Wholesale Cake; and 
‘ - NEW PRESIDENT—The Minnesota Claude O. Skelton, Sta-Kleen Bakery, 421 Seventh Ave. 
Importers of Bakers Assn. pecoutiy elected Ray Inc., Lynchburg, Va., Region 5. New York, New York 
- FEE Wuollet, Wuollet Bakery, Minneapo All governors were chosen for three LAckawanna 4-3795 
FLOUR FEED + STARCH lis, president of the association. He year terms with the exception of Mr. 
succeeds Tom Van Meter, Park Re Evers, who was elected for two years 
gion Bakery, Fergus Falls. Also elect- ‘© fill the unexpired term of the late 
CHR. ANGELL ed were: Fred Carlson, Paramount Armand Hecht, Hecht’s Bakery, Inc., . : ; 
Established 1876 Baking Co., St. Paul, vice president; Bristol, Tenn. S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Oslo Norway George Abel, F. W. Ramaley & Co., Other members of the nominations 
‘ : es . St. Paul, treasurer, and Clifford and election committee are: Morgan Flour Mill Agents 
I | A UR AGENT Myhr, Myhr Bakery, Minneapolis, fi B. Pennington, Pennington Bros., Inc., 
Cable address “ANGELL-OSLO” nancial secretary. J. M. Long con Cincinnati, Ohio, and Harry Shipley, 26 Broadway New York 4, New York 
tinues as executive secretary. Jr., Shipley Baking Co., Ft. Smith, 





Ark 
Cable Address; “Donveacn,'’ London . Those elected follow: 
oe 48 vessels. Canadian St. Lawrence: 


MARDORF, PEACH & Co., Ltd. and Atlantic scaboard ports recorded REGIONAL GOVERNORS BREY & SHARPLESS 





























oT ‘ Region 1 *Frank J. Mach Mack Baking % y 
FLOUR IMPORTERS a sharp decline for the 12 months un ine Baumer, Mnine }: | () [ R 
an Made ane der review with their combined clear Region 2-—-*Russell BE. Duvernoy, Duvernoy 4 6 
ar a Naw \ 
’ ° : eg y 20) OOM yma, Ine., New York v.Y aa . 
LONDON, E. C. 3 ances amounting | to 145,200,000 bu basin katie St ebeibts, Babalie's The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
compared with 193 million in the pre Bakery, Inc., Easton, Pa 
vious crop year. Region 6—-Claude O. Skelton, Sta-Kleen 
ae Baker Inc., Lynchburg, Va 
Region 7 I iB Evers r American 
uronthas ae aan ake, ey week Oh. canta oct COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
FERDINGSTUFFS, BTC, VAUGHAN H JMAS & C ). LT D. Region 8—*Ernest A Nickle Alfred 
a : FLOUR IMPORTERS fickles Bakery, Inc., Navarre, Ohio Nashville, Tenn. 
. ‘ ‘ Third Floor Region 14—*Henry Metz, Jr., Metz Bak 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. THE CORN EXCHANGE BULLDING, | Ing Co. Sloux City, Town FLOUR BROKERS 
1.26 Billliter St LONDON, B. C. 3 62/57 Mark Lan Region 17-——-*Jake Golman, Oak Cliff Bak 
ng Co., Dallas, Texas » 
Cable Address: “Gratnistic,” London LONDON, E. ©. 3. oie , ° 4. "| a en PHONE LD. & CABLE ADDRESS: COWL 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON Bakers, Inc., Topeka, Kaneas 





Region 21 * Joseph E Frans United 


H.J.B.M. RADEMAKER | | covENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. |“: a ke ae -FLOUR——+ 


gion Joaean P Fuchs 


MILLERS AGENT eae lt _agien Io ebcan P, Cash, Fuchs Bes Broker and Merchandiser 








Joh. Verhulststraat 141 $7, Corn Bashauge Chambers BRANCH GOVERNORS wag etc ang me ot “ee — 
. e ¥ . " i Ps on 4 ’ 
AMSTERDAM Z LONDON, E. C.3 a ee Oe Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK65, N. Y. 
Cable Address JOS eke AMieies: “Covmneny.” Londen "Whatenate Geankax *O0iam Te tater New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














Matier's Bakery, Inc., Reading, Pa — 
Wholesale Cake Arthur G Hackett 
r} N.¥ 




















Drake Bakeries, Inc., New Y 
-_ “ Multi-State *George Faunce Ir., Conti - ” 
ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. nental Pak ng Co, Rye NY. 0 JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Matablished 1883 Established 1866 , Mi ee ae ee Cash Grain Brokers 
rLOUR, GRAIN AND FBRD Flour, Grain and Feed en eevioe—a. Guaenith, Petes Kansas City Board of Trade 
AGENTS Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor W + . or - rnin Tein teal St. Joseph Board of Trade 
Skippergt. 7 O8L0, NORWAY Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM ou Cincinnat!, Ohio 961 Board of Trade Bidg. 
Cable Address: “Johnny” Cable Address: “Rurodam,”’ Rotterdam Kansas City, Mo. 


*Iteelected 




















ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. M. COHEN & Co., Lid. /” Johnson-Herbert & Co. Gitsert JACKSON 


, > Flour Importers Company, Inc. 
Manin 2G HO 25/7, Greatorex Street F L oO U R “The Clearing House For Clears” 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 LONDON, €. 1 620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, . B. a 1 
ranch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast Established over 50 years joard of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore '-0338 























ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD JOHN F. REILLY WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. KN I G HT O N 
noncunean tr eee aidiel FLOUR rons FLOUR omen FOR FLOUR 


410 Wilford Building 


























Reference: The Northwestern Miller 26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y 83rd and Arch Streets NEW YORK BOSTON 
Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” , ~ Reom 1536 PHILADELPHIA 4, PA PHILADELPHIA 
, r " 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V The Montgomery Company PEEK BROS. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINOB 1889 R. H. MONTGOMERY ” 
AMSTERDAM Th apices Flour Brokers 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam FLOUR BROKERS Wallace Building 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.O. 6th Hd., Riverside, Private BALTIMORE 1-3362 LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Bankers: Twenteche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 21 W. 10TH sT KANSAS CITY, MO Telephone Franklin 6-18%3 
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. 
FLOURS OF ers 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
FANT MILLING CO 
s 
SHERMAN, TEXAS We Operate 
Our Own 
emer RTE Laboratories 
Including 
VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON Pilot Bakery 
DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 
GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX ¥ 
MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 
- 1 a 
j ee ae — 
a Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 


the new 1957 crop is available to you through our trained 
wheat buvers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


| : — a BURRUS A711 5 RY Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


i —SOCreeATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioen A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. a « ©. won. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISE 


The index of advertisers is provided as « service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 




















Abilene Flour Mills Co 2 Fisher-Faligatter Mig. Co 3! exington M & Elev Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 
Acme-Evans Co 29 Fisher Flouring Mills Co 3I isey-Robinson & C 28 Rodney Milling Co 33 
Acme Flour Mills Co 3 Flour Mills of America 33 Loken & Co Runciman Milling Co 29 
Amber Milling Division 29 Fiynn, John M., Co 34 Luchsinger, Meurs & ¢ Ruoff, A., & Cc 34 
Amend? Milling Co Fode, Troels Lykes Bros Steamsh p ¢ 28 Russell, DO. T 4 Baird, Ltd 
American Cyanamid Co Forster Mig. Co. ... Lyon & Greenleaf Co 7 Russell-Miller Milling Co 
American Flours, Inc 30 Fort Garry Milling Co., Ltd Russell Milling Co 28 
Ange Chr , 44 Foster & Felter Co 
naneuees Busch, ae Franco, Francis M. 34 Mec P 
ppraisal Service Co., Inc... Fuller Co, ... a cCabe Grain Co Rosie had made it clear to Homer 
Association of Mill & Elevator Fulton Bag & Cotton M Ils McConnell & Reid, Ltd Scott, Mungo, Ltd 
Mutual Insurance Companies Madsen, Otto Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 29 ‘that she was not averse to marrying 
Atkinson Milling Co 31 Madser Rud Mar Short, J. R., Mig. Co him. But it was equally clear to 
Maple Leaf Mig om) td 4 Simon, Henry, Ltd Hi he } in’t wor } F ea 
General American Mardorf, Peach & Co td 34 Simonds-Shields-Theis mer he haan won the approval 
Bartiett & Co Transportation Cor waren © MeLennen, | Grain Co 30 »=Oof Rosie’s domineering, strong-willed 
. Pp Pp N. Vv Meelunie Amsterdam 34 Skandinavisk Mel-Import 
penter, A E. papapering Co 5 General Mills, Inc Cover 4 Mennel Milling ¢ Smith. J. Allen, & Cx ins battle-axe of a mother He asked 
ay State Milling Co Gillespie Bros., Ltd ag 4 ‘ ’ 
Reardetewn héilla 31 Globe Milling ‘Co , Mores & Co Inc oy omney preer Feed Rosie why 
Bemis Bro 4 7 orthamer ’ orain, c “wm ” a 
Bios stad be hn VY 34 Sold 4 corneas " Midland Flour Milling Springfield Milling Cors 28 The trouble,” Rosie told him, “is 
oldschmidt, Carl, Ltd 44 Midland Flour Mills, Ltd Standard Brands that mother t ‘ ‘re effe 
Blake, J. WH 34 Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co 17 , = mMOtne! hinks you're effemi- 
Diadeets 6 “ Miller Publishing Co he Standard Milling Cc 17 - 
dq rank H., Inc 29 Great Star Flour Mills, Lid 4 M a Products. Ltd \ St d. Coll C nate 
Bowsher, N. P.. Co Greenbank, H. J & Sons J y od matilt ‘ e ving otlins 8 Co 
Brey & Sharpless 4 Green's Milling Co Ml = oe ~ 9 " el of be West Milling Co Hlomer pondered the news a mo- 
om } b ns » Chen al < erwin Chemicals wur 
Bro Co Grippeling & Verkley 14 Montane Flour M ther fe & Co Ltd ment and then replied, Well, ure 
Brow Hungarian Corp { r T 34 Sant ’ , 
hier dil & Binvater im 9 M jyomery ) he 34 Stratton Grain Co 17 Compared to her, I probably am 
Buhler Mill Engineering Co Moore-Lowry Flour M 30 Stratton-Theis Grain C 29 : 
— t ‘ c s ‘ 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld Habel, Armbruster & Me oe ; at ir c 4q dee =; ed “ - + * ° 
Burke. E. J.. & Co Larsen Co a ) / og 9 ) oH Sturtevant Mill Ce 
Burrus Mills, Ine 35 = Harris, Upham & Co ’ - 4 young commercial traveller set 
rere orfer Co —- P P out for the first time to get orders 
cide, Henry, Inc anner-Evans-Siney Corp . 
Sohonle lous Ce. j +} Heinrich Envelope Co Neppenee Mig. Co Tennant & Hoyt Co 29 n the West of England. At Plymouth 
sare neor pe ¢ " 
Car oe Pt ad a Co Ltd pe hed amy iy 4 roe eee, Se — voor — ae “s he met an old traveller, who asked 
, i ‘ ollan ngravin ° Nebraska ra lev hompson our roc C 
‘ o tes al | ang as 5 Hubbard Milling 4. 30 Nei Robert Ltd ’ . 4 Tidewater Grain Co him how he got on 
chambers, John C., Co Hunter Milling Co 33, «=~ New Century Co 33. ««Tobler, Ernst & Traber ‘Badly,”’ plied. * f 
Char ck wm., Ltd 2 New Ere Milling Co + Tri-State Mig. Co Badly,” he replied. “I was insult- 
vase Bag Ce ' 1 Cl achine C ( ‘ ve ‘e visited.” 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 31 Nore berg S ze sheir Twin City Machine Co d at every place I visited 
thon Bly A od Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 29 * rt re 70 17 “That's strange,’ said the other; 
Church & Dwight Industrial Fumigant Co fem wal ig ar 
»vadel Flour Service ve been < the é Q years > 
City Neth, Bank & Trust Co Inter-Continental Grain Co we 1 vie Uhimann Grain Cc 30 een on the road 40 years; I've 
Cohen, Felix, N. V International Mig. Co...Cover 2 preaee ® , Union Steel Products C had my samples flung into the street 
Cohen, H., & Co., Ltd 4 International Paper Co dns United Grain Growers, Ltd 2\ ind ve bee £ n by > ruff « 
ee eee es 34 ee - Urban, George, Milling Co 29 an I've een taken y the scruff of 
Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 33 Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 410 the neck and pitched downstairs; I 
‘ olumble Southern Chemica! Oa vie Flour M s td 21 don't deny that I've been rolled in 
oro © shorr F uf ' C G roe ‘ ’ 
Commander-Larabee Mig. Co 8 Osieck & ¢ a pee See oe 7 ov 35 the gutter; but insulted neve! 
lidated Flour Mills Co 2 , , 
Jackson, Gilbert, Co, Inc 14 Van Walbeek's Handel N. V 
> alte reo “ a Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co Verhoeff & Zoon's Hande * * * 
— ~ — Jenniso a ae 41 , ( maatschappy N. V . , 7 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 34 ont a. pt / oy ee , Vis P. C.. & Co Bo What are you doing here 
qepencen,, swe 2 Se 44 Patchin Appraisals io a = I fired you a couple of weeks ago.’ 
A‘ Gens a ‘ ohnson-Herber 20 34 Pa F. H.. & Stein B | reeswy vebroecers , ‘ : 
De * "1 ine —* ” 5 Jones-Hettelsater Constru Peek Bros 34 Office boy Yes, I know I just 
resis tion Co | Pe William, Flour ¢ 4 came back to see i ou were sti 
Day Company Justesen, Brodr Pfine; Che a 3 Wall-Rogalsk Mig. Ce 2 yack a Oo er f you ere ll] 
De ’ ser Andrew Bilin & Phillis Wallace & Tiernan Inc in business 
e1e ofr ne ' J 2% c. - ‘ 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co Pillsbury M . sald Watson & Philip, Ltd safes : Sd sf sd 
Donsrelmann & Co., N. V Pioneer Bag © Aarne Hi ake a Co _ 
Doty Technical Laboratories Kansas Milling Co 33 > ster a verizer We to Blow Mills ¢ ieiss 5 The preacher wa haranguing the 
: , ‘ Pratt ( « ; 
Dow Chemical Co Kelly-Erickson Co 35 re Weller, B. |., Co congregation about the young people 
Duluth Universal Mig. Co 7 Kelly, William, Milling Co 28 Westcentral Cooperative c 
Dunca Wm. C., & Go., Ine Kent, Percy, Bag Co 17 Grain Co 3) owing wild oats. As he paused for 
King ‘taldos isles" baile ‘ Quaker Oats Co 29 Western Canada Fiour Mills breath, there came a voice from the 
Eastern Canada Flour Mills 21 King Milling Co e., Mill Ce . rear: ‘Well, you gotta sow 'em while 
Eckhert Milling Co 30 Kiwi Coders Corp Wichita Flour Mills Co 29 you got 'em.” 
Poe Een Kaianton —- wr , +H Rademaker, H. J. 8B. M 34 Williams Bros. Cc 29 
obey error y on, semuct, Ons, Ine ; Red Star Yeast & F Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 34 
Evans Milling Co 30 Koerner, John E., & Co Red Wing Milling ¢ 7 Williams, H. R M ¢ ¢ ¢ 
ae y Jot a 34 wee ag ‘ 34 I used to be terribls conceited 
estorat ) tsenburg J v , 
Fant Milling Co 5 +f arpa iii. Wolcott & Linc 29 but my psychiatrist straightened me 
Farauhar Bros LaGrange Mills 33 S Ltd 2! ut nd now I’m one of the nicest 
Fennell, Spence & Co Lake of the Woods Milling Roanoke City Mil ay o rie ' Hie 
Ferguson Fumigants, Inc Co Lid 4 Rob H i Flour M Ltd 4 Yarder Mfg. Co uy in town 

























The battle to hold bread sales volume 
can only be won with finer loaf quality. 
Keep bread quality high with top-notch 
flours. You'll find POLAR BEAR 
flour has no superior in the produc- 
tion of loaf with the maximum sales 


appeal. Try it. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 











theastern Mills, Inc., Rome, Georgia, is a combination wheat flour 


and corn meal mill with a d y car ty of 1,000 sacks of each product 


SOUTHEASTERN MILLS, INC. 
MEETS MARKET REQUIREMENTS 
BY USING 


W&T Flour Treatment 


Southeastern Mills, Inc., serves the Southern market with traditionally 
Southern cereal grain products. These are produced with the help of Wallace 
& Tiernan’s flour treatment processes, experience, and leadership in meeting 
the challenges of modern milling. 


The “dead white” flour of the Southern market is achieved with Beta 
Chlora® and Novadelox®— Beta Chlora® for whitening and pH control, 
Novadelox® for best color dress. Both Beta Chlora® gas and Novadelox™ 


powder are fed through W&T’s dependable, easy-to-operate control units. 


The bakery trade is supplied with flour treated to optimum maturity to 
produce doughs of good machinability — doughs that won’t “stick-up.” Here, 
the modern Dyox® Process applies chlorine dioxide gas to the flour streams 
with pin-point accuracy... without waste of chemical ingredients. The Dyox® 
Process generates chlorine dioxide gas as it is needed for use without stor- 


age. The gas is produced economically, dependably, accurately. 


Southeastern Mills, Inc. is only one of the many flour milling companies 
using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tn PRINCIPAL CITIES 





& Novadelox® being placed into the hopper 


of the WAT Novadel feeder—the mill's in- 


surance of optimum color removal 













Piping hot from the oven 























...0,400 years ago! 


You would hardly recognize these loaves as bread if they 
were served to you today. But unappetizing as they may 
look (and probably taste!) this ancient Egyptian bread 
represented thousands of years of baking experience. 
Bread began with civilization and even the stone-age 
man had his own particular version. 


But here is the most remarkable fact of all—the art of 
milling and baking has never stood still. Today’s loaf is 
better bread than our fathers ate, just 25 or 30 years ago, 


General Mills believes that tomorrow’s bread will be 
better than today’s—good as it is. That’s why General 
Mills research department spends thousands of man- 
hours and dollars every year to find new ways to make 
better flour and better bread. 





General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 








